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THE NEW EDITOR 


The welcome announcement of Pro- 
fessor Pratt’s appointment as Editor-in- 
Chief of THE CLassicaL JOURNAL appears 
elsewhere in this issue. His steady hand 
and sound judgment augur a bright 
future for the JouRNAL. 


Communications concerning the re- 
maining numbers (April and May) of 
the current volume should continue to 
be sent to the acting editor. Matters 
pertaining to Volume 52 or to long- 
range policy should be addressed to 
Professor Pratt. 

By the time of the spring meetings 
the editorial office will have been 
moved from St. Louis to Bloomington, 
and the present ‘‘Year of Four Editors” 
will be safely behind us. 
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Edited by Grace L. Beede 


THE CLASSICS IN KENTUCKY 


The ‘Classics News-Letter,’’ edited for 
the Kentucky Classical Association by Pro- 
fessor Jonah W. D. Skiles of the University 
of Kentucky, is now in its ninth volume. 
Berea was host to the fall meeting of the 
Association on a Friday and Saturday in 
October. Three sessions provided a lively 
and varied program, opened by a forty- 
minute paper, ‘‘Helen of Troy and the 
Moralists,’’ by W. L. Carr, University of 
Kentucky,' and including such other pres- 
entations as, ‘‘Latin for the Slow Pupil,’’ 
Nelle Hall, Middlesboro H.S.; ‘‘The Special 
Latin Program,’’ the Rev. Joseph L. Schar- 
fenberger, C.R., St. Mary’s College; ‘‘Re- 
cent Archaeological Discoveries in Greece,”’ 
Robert J. Buck, U. of Kentucky; ‘The In- 
ternational Greek New Testament Project,’’ 
Ira Jay Martin, Berea College: ‘‘Making 
Latin Interesting,’’ Katherine Kearns, La- 
fayette Jr. H.S., Louisville; ‘‘Teaching 
Latin in the Elementary Grades,’’ Jonah 
W. D. Skiles; ‘‘A Text for Beginners in New 
Testament Greek,’’ Ruth Fess, Asbury Col- 
lege; ‘‘The Roman Wall in Britain’’ (illus- 
trated), Robert L. Ladd, Homes H.S., Cov- 
ington. 


MAKING FRIENDS FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


‘“‘Making Friends for Foreign Languages,”’ 
the theme of the fall conference of Foreign 
Language Teachers held at the University 
of Kentucky in October, was developed in 
four panels led by representatives of the 
high schools and of the colleges and by 
representatives of the Latin and Greek 
teachers and of the teachers of modern 
foreign languages. Subjects of the four 
panels were: Why does foreign language 
study have opponents? What can the high 
school teacher do for good public relations? 
What can the college teacher do for good 
public relations? What can Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Elementary School do for 
good public relations? 


LATIN IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


In the College of Adult and Extension 
Education, U. of Kentucky, Dr. Skiles is 
offering a course in ‘‘Teaching Latin in 
the Elementary School.’’ Twelve teachers 
and parents are enrolled, and a group of 
twenty children on the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grade level compose the demonstra- 
tion class. The course is offered for two 
hours on Monday evenings, the first hour 
consisting of a demonstration class and the 
second hour of lectures and discussions. In- 
terested persons may visit the class for one 
session, 


SUMMER DEMONSTRATION CLASS 


Fifty children were enrolled in the U. 
of Kentucky’s Demonstration Class in be- 
ginning Latin last summer. These children 
used their vacation time and received no 
credit: Children like Latin and will study 
it if they are given the chance! 


LATIN REINSTATED 


After a lapse of more than twenty years, 
Latin has been reinstated at Douglas H. S., 
Lexington, by Mrs. Mary B. Hall. Instru- 
mental in this reinstatement was the prin- 
cipal of the school, Mrs. Theda Van Lowe. 
Fortunate is the school that has a principal 
of such wisdon and foresight. 


NEED FOR LATIN AND GREEK TEACHERS 


This year has shown the greatest demand 
for teachers of Latin in the high schools 
and for teachers of Greek and Latin in the 
colleges in the last thirty years. Many po- 
sitions are going unfilled. Universities re- 
ceived many requests on all levels. The 


statistics from Indiana have been pub- 
lished.2. Mrs. D. E. Kemper, Director of 
the Placement Bureau at the U. of Ken- 
tucky, reports eighty-nine requests for for- 
eign language teachers last spring and sum- 
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mer, with only eight teachers available. In 
addition to these calls where the foreign 
language was mentioned first, there were 
approximately the same number of requests 
for a teacher of another field who could 
also teach a foreign language. All sorts of 
combinations were asked for. Ninety per- 
cent of these approximately 180 requests 
were for Latin, Mrs. Kemper estimates. 
These requests included both high school 
and college positions, about ten percent 
being in the college category. Can you en- 
courage some students to prepare to teach 
Latin (and Greek)? 
G. L. B. 


i Dr. Carr read this paper also before the Fall 
Classical Conference, New Jersey Education As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, November 12, 1955. 

2 See Margaret W. Powell, ‘‘Latin Teacher Re- 
cruitment in Indiana,’’ Classical Journal 51 
(October 1955), 9. 


LISTENING 

I, too, believe we should listen to Latin. 
But the artificial direction-giving, the syn- 
thetic conversation, memorization — these 
methods of using oral Latin have never 
satisfied me. Long ago I learned that young 
teen-agers love to tell myths by pantomime. 
Also we know that they like to tell stories 
of mythology in their own language. It is 
only a step beyond to tell a story in Latin 
and to let that story be a new myth or a 
new phase of a familiar subject in myth- 
ology. 


This activity seems to me best suited for 
second year students and_ should be 
launched during the first semester. A ‘re- 
liminary procedure, a few volunteers su 1d 
be allowed to tell, in Latin, a familiar 
mythological story, perhaps one from a 
first year text. Caution should be given 
against the dangers of memorization, and 
the teacher should illustrate how much 
easier it is for the audience to understand 
if she ‘‘thinks’’ her words as they listen. 


After the telling of the review stories, 
the class should be directed to source ma- 
terial in mythology to find suitable stories. 
A check needs to be made to see that there 
is variety in the choices. The next step 
sheuld be revision from the story English 
into the English that is within the Latin 
vocabulary of the listeners. No more than 


five new words should be introduced to tell 
any given story. 


Step number three is translation into 
Latin. The activities up to this point can 
be carried on simultaneously with regular 
Latin lessons, but now some study period 
time should be arranged, and the written 
composition should be checked in confer- 
ence with the teacher or with a superior 
student. For the sake of both listener and 
story-teller, I recommend English word or- 
der for verbs, clauses and phrases. Now the 
student is ready to familiarize himself com- 
pletely with the story and the Latin that 
tells the story. 


Perhaps two or three weeks should inter- 
vene between assignment and presentation. 
The quantity will vary, and it seems wise 
to have only a few stories presented at any 
one period of listening. The short new vo- 
cabularly should be placed on the board be- 
fore the telling is begun. Of course, no 
story-teller would use notes. Naturally, 
seats would be arranged for best listening; 
obviously, the teacher is just one of the 
group trying to hear Latin after years of 
eye-training. This simple procedure has 
multiple values. It extends mythological 
knowledge, is excellent practice in Latin 
composition, encourages effective speech, 
offers class-time variety, and, above all, 
is a natural use of oral Latin. 


EpirH ATCHISON 


Shorewood High School 
Shorewood, Wisconsin 


A communication from Miss Adeline Reep- 
ing of Latrobe High School, Latrobe, Pa., 
brings word of the Latin Festival, February 
20 to March 2, sponsored by the Classical 
Association of Pittsburgh and Vicinity. As 
a forerunner, the Junior Classical League 
is sponsoring a Latin Banquet on February 
9. 


Mr. Whitney Blair, secretary of the East- 
ern Massachusetts Section of the Classical 
Association of New England, writes that 
the forty-ninth Annual Joint Meeting of the 
Eastern Massachusetts Section and the 
Classical Club of Greater Boston is schedul- 
ed for Saturday morning, February 25, at 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
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The Literary Sources of Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne 


JN 1523 tHe VeneTman artist Titian 

painted for Alfonso d’Este, Duke of 
Ferrara, the famous Bacchus and 
Ariadne, now one of the treasures of 
the National Gallery in London. The 
picture shows the God of Wine as he 
leaps from his chariot in the direction 
of a startled Ariadne, who is at the 
left of the canvas. The right portion of 
the picture is thronged with the cus- 
tomary Bacchic entourage of Bac- 
chantes, Satyrs, and Silenus, who make 
their riotous way from the middleground 
into the foreground. In the left back- 
ground the sails of a ship are discerni- 
ble. Perhaps Theseus is aboard, in the 
very act of deserting Ariadne. 


CaTuLtus, 64? 

In 1584-5, not long after Titian’s 
death, Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, paint- 
er and writer, in his Trattato dell’ Arte 
della Pittura, Scoltura, et Architettura 
devoted the forty-second chapter of the 
sixth book to a discussion of the Com- 
position of Triumphs. He cites (p. 393) 
several paintings of triumphs — both 
historical and mythological — and 
among them mentions ‘‘that of Bac- 
chus and Silenus in Ferrara, by Tit- 
ian.’”’ This is the painting now called 
Bacchus and Ariadne Following Dio- 
dorus, Pliny, and Solinus, he attributes 
the origin of the triumph-celebration 
to Bacchus, as a result of his victories 
over the Indians, King Pentheus, and 
Lycurgus. He goes on to describe the 


This paper was read at the fifty-first annual 
meeting of CAMWS, Chicago, April 7, 1955. 
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usual Bacchic band, consisting of bold 
women, nymphs, Sileni, Satyrs, and 
Silvani. Ariadne is also mentioned. Lo- 
mazzo then quotes as illustration the 
lines from Catullus (64.256-264) which 
describe Bacchus’ train as he looked 
for Ariadne on the island of Dia after 
her desertion by Theseus. 

In 1648, perhaps taking the hint from 
Lomazzo, the Venetian historian and 
portrait painter Carlo Ridolfi directly 
suggested that the literary inspiration 
of the Bacchus and Ariadne was this 
64th poem of Catullus.! This attribution 
has been generally accepted ever 
since. ? 

And indeed there are resemblances 
between the incident as related by 
Catullus and as painted by Titian. 
Catullus describes the Bacchus-Ari- 
adne story as being woven into a cov- 
erlet for the marriage bed of Peleus 
and Thetis. Having depicted the tearful 
lament of Ariadne for her desertion by 
Theseus, he goes on: 


In another part of the tapestry youthful 
Bacchus was rushing up and down with his 
dancing band of Satyrs and Nysa-born 
Sileni, looking for you, Ariadne, and burn- 
ing with love of you. ... . They then ex- 
citedly were raging everywhere with fren- 
zied mind, shouting madly ‘‘Evoe! Evoe!”’ 
as they shook their heads. Some of them 
were waving thyrsi with covered points, 
some were tossing about the limbs of a 
mangled steer, some were girding them- 
selves with writhing serpents; some were 
bearing in solemn procession dark mys- 
teries enclosed in caskets, mysteries which 
the profane desire in vain to hear. Others 
were beating tambourines with uplifted 
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hands, or were raising sharp ringings from 
cymbals of rounded bronze. Many a horn 
was filling the air with raucous blasts, and 
the barbarian pipe shrilled with dreadful 
din.* 


Examining the painting for details, 
we find that Titian has included most 
of what Catullus had mentioned. Bac- 
chus, the Satyrs, the original Silenus 
are present. (The Bacchantes also 
seem to have been listed by Catullus, 
but a lacuna has removed them from 
the text.) There is a thyrsus with its 
point covered with vine leaves. There 
are the dismembered parts of a calf: 
head dragged along the ground by a 
child-Satyr, a haunch waved in the air 
by an adult. Another Satyr has a ser- 
pent twisted about his body. Another 
carries a chest or keg, obviously filled 
with something heavy, be it wine or, 
according to Catullus, the apparatus of 
the secret Bacchic orgies. One Bac- 
chante shakes aloft a tambourine, an- 
other clashes a dainty pair of cymbals. 
In the rear a lusty fellow is blowing a 
curved horn. All the trappings and de- 
tails Catullus mentioned are present, 
except the barbarian flute. 


Ovip’s Fasti? 


So apparently the identification of 
Titian’s literary source with Catullus’ 
64th poem remained unchallenged un- 
til 1948, with the appearance of Edgar 
Wind’s intriguing book, Bellini’s Feast 
of the Gods. Wrote Professor Wind: 


There can be little doubt that Titian 
derived from this poem [i.e. Catullus, 64] 
some of the incidental features of the 
bacchic procession. The chorus of satyrs 
and cymbal players might occur in any 
bacchic scene or poem, but the reference 
to figures ‘‘girt in serpents’’ (sese tortis 
serpentibus incingebant) is perhaps too pre- 
cise a parallel to be dismissed. Yet these 
bacchic accessories are all that the poem 
and the picture have in common; for 
Catullus does not describe the actual meet- 
ing of Bacchus and Ariadne. On the other 
hand, the common assumption that the 


picture represents their first encounter is 
incompatible with the classical descriptions 
of that scene, one of which happens to be 


THOMPSON 


in Philostratus’ Imagines (I, 15); for the 
legend says (and all the classical represen- 
tations agree on this point) that Bacchus 
found Ariadne asleep. She did not flee be- 
fore him, nor did he need to pursue. 
According to Philostratus, the bacchic rev- 
elry was silenced in her presence: ‘‘Flow- 
ered garments and thyrsi and fawn-skins 
have been cast aside as out of place for the 
moment, and the Bacchantes are not clash- 
ing their cymbals now, nor are the Satyrs 
playing the flute, nay, even Pan checks his 
wild dance that he may not disturb the 
maiden’s sleep.’’ 

Obviously Titian’s picture does not repre- 
sent this scene, but a very different en- 
counter between Bacchus and Ariadne, in 
fact their last meeting before her death, 
upon his triumphant return from India. 
And for this the Fasti is again the source, 
as it had been for the Feast of the Gods. 
In explaining the stellar constellation of 
the ‘‘Cnossian Crown,’’ Ovid describes 
Ariadne’s ‘‘second despair.’’ Abandoned by 
Bacchus (as she had been by Theseus), she 
plaintively walks along the shore, declaim- 
ing against the faithlessness of the god and 
desiring her death. Suddenly she finds her- 
self pursued by Bacchus, who had over- 
heard her prayer as he followed her from 
behind: 

Dixerat: audibat iamdudum verba quer- 

entis 

Liber, ut a tergo forte secutus erat. 

[Fasti 3.507-8] 

The words a tergo forte secutus are superb- 
ly rendered by Titian in that pursuing leap 
of Bacchus, reévoked in a line of Keats 
[Sleep and Poetry: ‘‘. . . and the swift 
bound Of Bacchus from his chariot, when 
his eye Made Ariadne’s cheek look blush- 
ingly.’’]. As Ariadne dies in his embrace, 
the jewels of her crown are transferred to 
the sky as a crown of stars. They appear 
in Titian’s painting high above Ariadne, the 
sign of her apotheosis.* 


Perhaps it would be best here to in- 
terpolate Ovid’s own account in the 
Fasti (3.507-516) of this second drama- 
tic meeting between Bacchus and Ari- 
adne: 


She finished speaking. Long time had 
Liber heard her plaint, for as it chanced 
he followed close behind. He put his arms 
about her, with kisses dried her tears, and 
“Let us fare together,’’ quoth he, ‘‘to 
heaven's height. As thou hast shared my 
bed, so shalt thou share my name, for in 
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thy changed state thy name shall be Libera; 
and I will see to it that with thee there 
shall be a memorial of thy crown, that 
crown which Vulcan gave to Venus, and 
‘she to thee.’’ He did as he had said and 
changed the nine jewels of her crown into 
fires. Now the golden crown doth sparkle 
with nine stars.° 


So far, then, we have two possible 
sources for Titian’s Bacchus and Ari- 
adne — Catullus, 64.50-264, and Ovid, 
Fasti 3.459-516. Professor Wind is right 
in pointing out that ‘‘Catullus does not 
describe the actual meeting of Bac- 
chus and Ariadne.’’ Neither does 
Catullus mention Ariadne’s crown of 
stars, which, as Wind states, appears 
in Titian’s painting and which is men- 
tioned by Ovid in the Fasti. (Catullus 


does, however, mention the heavenly 
crown in 66.60-61.) 


On the other hand, there does seem 
to be some reason to question the state- 
ment that ‘‘the legend says (and all 
the classical representations agree on 
this point) that Bacchus found Ariadne 
asleep’”’ and that ‘‘she did not flee be- 
fore him, nor did he need to pursue.” 
As we shall see in a moment, there is 
at least one classical source which 
shows Ariadne wide awake and at- 
tempting to flee from Bacchus, just 
as she is depicted by Titian. In addi- 
tion, Ovid’s words a tergo forte secutus 
do not seem to describe particularly 
well either Bacchus’ position more or 
less confronting Ariadne, or his ‘‘pur- 
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suing leap’’ which Titian has put into 
the painting. Ovid’s brief account in the 
Fasti rather implies that Bacchus has 
been noiselessly tracking Ariadne as 
with curiosity and, I hope, sympathy, 
self-reproach, and love, he listens to 
Ariadne’s passionate avowal of devo- 
tion. Titian’s riotous picture with its 
noisy procession surely represents a 
different occasion. 


Ovw’s Ars Amatoria? 

At any rate, there is still another 
Ovidian passage which seems to have 
more significant points in common with 
Titian’s painting than either of the two 
passages quoted above. This is the de- 
scription of Bacchus’ first meeting with 
Ariadne, Ars Amatoria 1.527-564: 


Ariadne was wandering distractedly on 
the unknown sand, where tiny Dia is beaten 
by the waves of the sea. Just as she was 
upon waking from sleep, clad in an ungirt 
tunic, barefoot, with yellow hair unbound, 
she was calling out the name of cruel 
Theseus to the deaf waters, while unde- 
served tears wet her tender cheeks. She 
was calling and weeping at the same time, 
but both were becoming to her; she was no 
less pretty because of her weeping. And 
now again beating her soft breast with her 
hands, she was crying, ‘‘He is gone, that 
faithless man! What will happen to me?’’ 
‘‘What will happen to me?”’ she was crying, 
when there sounded over the whole shore 
cymbals and tambourines beaten by fren- 
zied hands. She collapsed with fear, and 
broke off in the midst of her words; there 
was no blood in her fainting body. Behold, 
Bacchantes with hair scattered over their 
backs! Behold, wanton Satyrs, the band 
that precedes the god! Behold, drunken old 
Silenus with difficulty sits on his sway- 
backed donkey, and tightly clutches the 
mane in front of him! While he chases the 
Bacchantes, the girls alternately flee from 
him and run at him. As the awkward 
horseman urges on his steed with a rod, he 
slips off the long-eared ass and falls on his 
head. The Satyrs shout, ‘‘Come, get up, 
father, get up!’’ Now the god in his 
chariot, whose surface he had covered with 
bunches of grapes, was driving on his 
yoked tigers with golden reins. Her color 
and voice and the thought of Theseus — all 
left the girl. Three times she tried to flee, 
and three times she was held fast by fear. 


... To her the god said, ‘‘Lo, here am I, 
a more faithful love. Lay aside your fear, 
Cretan maid; you shall be the wife of 
Bacchus. Have the sky as your gift; you 
shall be looked at as a star in the heaven; 
the Cretan Crown shall often guide the 
doubtful boat.’’ So he spoke, and jumped 
down from the chariot, lest she be fright- 
ened by the tigers; the sand gave way 
under the impact of his foot. Clasping her 
to his bosom (for she had no strength to 
fight), he carried her away... . 


Hence it appears not quite correct 
to say that all classical representations 
agree ‘‘that Bacchus found Ariadne 
asleep’; for Ovid definitely describes 
her as awake and lamenting the depar- 
ture of Theseus at the moment Bac- 
chus comes on the scene.® Neither do 
all the accounts agree that ‘‘she did 
not flee before him’’; for according to 
the passage just cited, Ariadne, after 
a moment of faintness, tried three 
times to run away. 

Indeed, the Titian Bacchus and Ari- 
adne fits Ovid’s account in the Ars 
Amatoria almost perfectly. Ariadne is 
clad in what Ovid called an ungirt 
tunic; certainly she is not naked, as 
Catullus (64.63-67) described her. She 
is barefoot and her hair is unbound; 
so Ovid. The cymbals and tambourine, 
the Bacchantes and Satyrs are present 
in both Titian and Ovid, as they were 
in Catullus. But only the Ars Amatoria 
passage has the description of the 
drunken Silenus hardly able to remain 
astride his swaybacked donkey; Titian 
has taken this item and emphasized 
it by having a member of the party 
anxiously prop the old fellow on his 
steed. Perhaps Silenus has just taken 
one of the tumbles Ovid mentions and 
has been hoisted back into position. 

As we read on in the Ars Amatoria, 
the next detail is Bacchus’ chariot, un- 
mentioned by Catullus and in the Fasti, 
but painted by Titian. It is golden 
in the picture, as Ovid described the 
reins; it is embossed with leaves, pos- 
sibly representing the grape leaves 
Ovid says covered the surface or top 
of the chariot. It is drawn by two leop- 
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BACCHUS AND ARIADNE 


ards—a slight variation from the ac- 
count in the Ars Amatoria, which spe- 
cifies tigers; but both animals are 
Dionysiac, and the important point is 
that no chariot and no animals at all 
are mentioned in the Fasti or by Catul- 
lus. 


At this point in the Ars Amatoria 
narrative, with the arrival of Bacchus 
and his tigers, the blood departs from 
Ariadne’s cheek, the voice from her 
throat, and Theseus from her mind. 
Flight is all she can think of. Three 
times, says Ovid, she tries to run away, 
three times her frightened legs refuse 
to take her away. Titian has caught 
this benumbed attempt to flee very 
well. In the Fasti nothing is said about 
Ariadne’s running away. One moment 
she is lamenting the faithlessness of 
her husband Bacchus; the next, his 
arms are around her and he is drying 
her tears with kisses. It is doubtful 
that she tried to flee from that which 
she desired. In Catullus, there is no 
mention at all of the meeting of the 
pair. So once again, Titian seemingly 
chose to follow the Ars Amatoria. 

As we continue with that narrative, 
we find that Bacchus, seeing Ariadne’s 
fright, addresses a few reassuring 
words to her from his chariot. He of- 
fers her marriage and as a wedding 
present the ‘‘Cretan Crown,’’ the con- 
stellation Corona Borealis, to be set in 
the sky. Whether he meant that the 
constellation would immediately ap- 
pear in the sky is of little importance. 
Titian has used his dramatic instinct 
and artistic liberty to place the stars 
glittering like a jeweled crown high in 
the left portion of the canvas directly 
over Ariadne’s head. 

Now Ovid in the Fasti account of the 
second encounter between Bacchus and 
Ariadne does relate that Bacchus 
transforms into nine stars the nine 
jewels of the crown which Vulcan gave 
to Venus and Venus gave to Ariadne 
(on the occasion of her earlier mar- 
riage to Bacchus). At the same time 
Ariadne’s name is changed to Libera 
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and she is to ascend into heaven with 
her husband. Professor Wind bases 
part of his argument on the contention 
that the crown in the sky is ‘‘a symbol 
of her death,’’ referring (p. 58, note 6) 
to the phrase of Aratus, Phaenomena 
72, ‘‘the sign of the departed Ariadne’’; 
and that hence Titian must have been 
using the Fasti. (If he was using the 
Fasti, he has eliminated one of the 
nine stars Ovid mentioned.) 

However, Ovid in Metamorphoses 
8.176-179 has Ariadne’s crown placed in 
the sky by the god immediately upon 
his first meeting with her. In the Ars 
Amatoria Ovid apparently takes the 
same view, though he might be look- 
ing ahead to Ariadne’s eventual apoth- 
eosis. That does not matter. Titian, 
whether he was using the Fasti or the 
Ars Amatoria as his source, would 
have felt justified in putting the crown 
of stars in his painting for dramatic 
and artistic effect. 

If the evidence of the crown in the 
sky is inconclusive as to which source 
Titian used, Bacchus’ next action in the 
Ars Amatoria account should be con- 
clusive: seeking to comfort and em- 
brace Ariadne, he jumps down (desilit) 
from the chariot. It is a lusty leap, 
too, for the sand gives away under his 
foot (inposito cessit harena pede). 
Titian has caught him while he is in the 
air, but surely the ground will yield 
under the impact when he lands. Con- 
trast this with the statement in the 
Fasti (3.508), that Bacchus had _ fol- 
lowed the girl from behind; merely 
that and nothing more. There can be 
little doubt that Titian was reproduc- 
ing some such scene as that described 
by Ovid in the Ars Amatoria.7 


SUMMARY 


The argument for Ovid’s Fasti 
3.459-516 as the literary source of Titian’s 
Bacchus and Ariadne is twofold: (1) 
All the classical representations agree 
that in their first encounter Bacchus 
found Ariadne asleep; in the painting, 
though, she is not asleep but trying to 
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run away. Therefore this must be the 
second encounter . . . However, it may 
be objected that all the classical rep- 
resentations do not say that the god 
found Ariadne asleep; for in Ars Ama- 
toria 1.527-564 she is very much awake, 
lamenting Theseus’ faithlessness, when 
Bacchus finds her, and she tries to run 
away when she sees him. Hence Titian 
could very well be depicting the first 
encounter and not the second. (2) The 
crown of stars shows that this is the 
moment of Ariadne’s death and apoth- 
eosis But on the contrary Ari- 
adne is far from dead in the painting, 
and Ovid’s account in the Ars Ama- 
toria (and the Metamorphoses) makes 
the depiction of the star-crown equally 
appropriate at the first encounter be- 
tween Bacchus and Ariadne. 

There do not seem to be any other 
points to indicate that Titian used the 
Fasti account. The fact that Titian 
shows the god leaping from his chariot, 
and not merely following the girl, mili- 
tates against the Fasti as a source. 


In favor of Catullus, 64 as Titian’s 
literary source are the various details 
already cited: the tambourine, the 
cymbals, the horn, the thyrsus, the ser- 
pent-entwined Satyr, the heavy chest or 
cask, the dismembered calf. Against 
it, as Professor Wind points out (p. 57), 
is the fact that ‘“‘Catullus does not 
describe the actual meeting of Bac- 
chus and Ariadne.’’ They are simply 
woven figures in different parts of a 
tapestry (though of course it would 
be quite possible for an artist’s imagi- 
nation to bring the two together). 
Neither does Catullus mention the 
crown of stars; and he has Ariadne 
with her clothes dropped off, naked. 
Titian has put the stars in the sky 
and Ariadne back in her clothes. It 
would be my feeling, however, that the 
accumulation of details just mentioned, 
and especially the snake, indicate that 
Titian did make some use of Catullus’ 
text. 


But Titian’s main source is appar- 
ently Ars Amatoria 1.527-564. Many of 
the details agree: the crown of stars; 
Ariadne barefooted and with ungirt 
tunic, trying to escape Bacchus; the 
cymbals; the tambourine. But there 
are three major points on which the 
identification can best be made: (1) 
the god's chariot; (2) the drunken Sil- 
enus barely sitting on his donkey; and 
above all, (3) the vigorous and impas- 
sioned leap of Bacchus from his char- 
iot. 


Graves H. THoMPSON 
Hampden-Sydney College 


NoTES 


1 Le Maraviglie dell’ Arte, 1.142 (ed. D. von 
Hadeln, 1914-1924); reference in Edgar Wind, 
Bellini’s Feast of the Gods, 56 (see note 4, below). 

> E.g., by Anton Spr.nger, Handbuch der Kunst- 
geschichtes (Leipzig, 1908), III.273; The New 
Standard Encyciopaedia of Art (New York, 1939), 
343; Emil Jacobsen, ‘‘Etudes de Titien pour les 
‘Bacchanales’ de Londres et de Madrid,’’ Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts, 39 (1908), 136-137; W. Suida, Le 
Titien (Paris, 1935), 71; Maurice Hamel, Titien 
(Paris, n.d.), 56; J. A. Crowe and G. B. Caval- 
caselle, Titian: His Life and Times, I (London, 
1877), 259; Claude Phillips, The Earlier Work of 
Titian (London, New York, 1897), 81; Georg 
Gronau, Titian (London, New York, 1904), 58. 

®° Catullus, 64.251-264 (translation adapted from 
that of F. W. Cornish in The Loeb Classical Li- 
brary; used by permission of the publisher, the 
Harvard University Press). 

4 Edgar Wind, Bellini’s Feast of the Gods (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Harvard University Press, 1948), 
56-58; quoted with kind permission of the author. 
Professor Wind's belief that Ovid’s Fasti is the 
inspiration of Titian’s painting is accepted and re- 
stated by John Ives Sewall in his History of West- 
ern Art (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1953), 
761. 


5 Translation by Sir James George Frazer in 
The Loeb Classical Library; used by permission 
of the publisher, the Harvard University Press. 

6 Incidentally, the ship in the left background 
is logically that of the departing Theseus. Pro- 
fessor Wind argues (The Burlington Magazine, 
92 [1950], 85) w.th some reason that if this were 
Theseus’ ship, the sails would be purple. However, 
this part of the legend is not mentioned in the 
Ars Amatoria account, and would have been an 
unimportant detail in Titian’s painting. Tintoretto 
has similarly added a ship in his Bacchus and 
Ariadne, where presumably there is no doubt 
that it is the first meeting of the pair which is 
represented. The sails are white. 

7It is true that there are certain divergences 
between the Ars Amatoria account and Titian’s 
painting. As noted, Titian has leopards where Ovid 
has tigers. Titian's Ariadne has brown hair, while 
Ovid's girl is blonde. Titian depicts the scene 
high on a cliff, but Ovid locates it on the sea- 
shore, and the sand Ovid mentions is not in the 
painting. One hardly gathers from Ovid's account 
that there is a nearby town on the island, such as 
Titian has shown. Such discrepancies, however, 
are inconsequential. No painter, other than the 
most literal-minded illustrator, could be expected 
to follow a literary description down to the 
utmost detail. 
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Achilles and the Dark Night of the Soul 


F aNy oF Us were asked to explain 
in a few words Homer’s account of 
the friendship between Achilles and 
Patroclus and of the consequences of 
Patroclus’ death for Achilles, we would 
say perhaps that each was deeply at- 
tached to the other, that the death of 
his comrade brought Achilles into a 
state of ruthless frenzy ending in the 
outrages to Hector’s body, those 
“shameful deeds’’ (as Homer calls 
them) for which he atoned by delivering 
up the body to Priam. Though this 
may be formally correct, possibly it 
is not the whole truth; the remarks 
which follow will attempt to show that 
it needs to be modified in some respects, 
if we are to grasp the whole dimension 
of Achilles’ nature. 


In that nature, nothing is more strik- 
ing than his loneliness. When Briseis 
has been taken from him he withdraws 
“apart from his comrades’’ and weeps 
(Il. 1.349),1 sharing his sorrow not 
with men but with his goddess mother. 
Such withdrawal is characteristic of 
Achilles throughout the greater part of 
the Iliad. To be sure, all men respect his 
matchless fighting ability; yet only one 
calls him friend.2 The ties of human 
affection that bind him to Patroclus 
are the only real ties Achilles knows: 
their relationship means more to him 
than his dimming memories of Peleus 
and Neoptolemus, as his own words 
show (19.321 ff.). It brings out on one 
occasion a rare tenderness, when he 
likens Patroclus weeping for the de- 
feats of the Greeks to a girl in tears 
(16.7-11); and later the appearance of 
his ghost, or dream-vision, moves 
Achilles pathetically. 


Against these and many other in- 
stances of the expression of Achilles’ 
feelings one can balance a single series 
of incidents which show how Patroclus 
felt. In the eleventh book Achilles tells 
him to go on an errand to Nestor’s tent. 


The errand is not important, nor has 
Patroclus been told to hurry; yet he 
goes running (11.617 theein), and once 
inside Nestor’s tent will not sit down. 
His master, he explains, is a person 
“to be reverenced, to be dreaded (649 
nemesetos) . . . You know what he is 
like, how formidable the man is (654 
deinos): he would be quick to lay 
blame, even if one were innocent of it.’’ 
The asyndeton in the first description 
and the omission of the copula in the 
second suggest that Patroclus is speak- 
ing with force. He goes at last,% 
again running (804 f.), but stops to 
speak to the wounded Eurypylus, who 
needs immediate help. Strangely 
enough, Patroclus for some moments 
tries to get away, feeling he must re- 
turn at once to Achilles’ tent (838-41). 
In obedience to his best instincts he 
stays after all to help Eurypylus along 
and dress the wound; but when he does 
leave it is in great haste, starting off 
before he has even finished saying fare- 
well (15.401 f., 405). 


The only conclusion one can draw 
from these incidents is that Patroclus 
feared Achilles—a tragic commentary 
on their friendship. He admits it almost 
in so many words, and his behavior con- 
firms the admission as truth. This rev- 
elation of a flaw* in the relationship 
between the two men prepares us psy- 
chologically for Achilles’ failure to re- 
enter the fighting himself instead of 
sending Patroclus. He does not even 
justify his position to Patroclus (16. 
49-51), a fact which has puzzled com- 
mentators but which is in keeping with 
Patroclus’ previous behavior. 


Through these significant touches 
Homer has accentuated one aspect of 
Achilles’ failure to achieve humanity, 
in this instance a failure to establish 
that ‘‘perfect mutual understanding’’® 
exemplified in the comradeship of 
Glaucus and Sarpedon. While Patroclus 
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is alive the inner turbulence scarcely 
shows itself; with the news of his 
friend’s death, Achilles plunges into a 
frenzy of grief and rage, racked by the 
knowledge that he himsclf is respon- 
sible. ‘‘Destruction has come to my 
dear comrade Patroclus,”’ he tells The- 
tis, ‘‘and I was his death’’ (18.80-82). 
Reconciliation with Agamemnon fol- 
lows, and the wrath of which Homer 
speaks in the opening line of the Iliad 
is over; but the violence within Achilles 
has started on its full course. It culmi- 
nates in the dragging of Hector’s body 
first from the battlefield and later, on 
successive dawns, around the tomb of 
Patroclus. Only when he has observed 
this ghastly ritual of attempted mutila- 
tion of the dead does the exhausted 
Achilles rest in his tent. 


Christian mystics have written of the 
condition in which the believer strug- 
gles in vain to find communion with 
God: this anguish and despair has been 
called ‘‘the dark night of the soul,” a 
darkness which can be overcome only 
through the annihilation of self implicit 
in oneness with the divine.® Its secu- 
lar equivalent within the Homeric 
frame of reference is the terrible iso- 
lation of Achilles, barred not from com- 
munion with the divine but from com- 
munion with his fellow men. Patroclus 
had loved him, perhaps, yet that love 
had not cast out fear; now Patroclus 
had died, and there was nothing left. 
Peleus once told his young son ‘‘always 
to be the bravest and surpass others’’ 
(11.784), and Achilles went on to live 
by this code, to become invincible; now 
it had proved empty of meaning. His 
treatment of Hector’s body, treatment 
born surely out of hatred for himself, 
estranges even the gods, and shows 
that he has become as one of those 
whom the New Testament writer calls 
“raging waves of the sea, foaming out 
their own shame’”’ (Jude 13). Now at 
last, with the terrible compulsive acts 
of mutilation, the rage has spent itself; 
atonement is still to come. We may 
not speak of repentance, for the idea 


is hardly meaningful in the Homeric 
context;7 what we await is an act of 
emergence from the waste land, the 
nightmare landscape of the self. 

It comes in the first part of the 
meeting with Priam. The aged king 
kisses the hands which had slain 
Hector; and at this point, where one 
would least expect it, Homer suddenly 
introduces a simile: 


So it happens that, when a man who has 
done murder in his own country, over- 
powered by violent and ruinous passion 
(ate), comes to foreigners’ territory, to the 
house of a wealthy man, then amazement 
grips those who behold him; so Achilles was 
amazed when he saw Priam .. . (24.480-83). 


The comparison is inappropriate and 
its use deplorable, if taken throughout 
simply as an indirect description of 
Priam; yet one cannot lightly suppose 
that Homer nodded at so overpowering 
a moment as this. An escape from 
the dilemma seems possible, however. 
It lies in the conjecture that not only 
the connecting link of the simile (the 
thambos, or bewildered amazement) 
but its other details as well show what 
was in Achilles’ heart at that unfore- 
seen, bewildering moment. References 
to killing and ate have no discernible 
relevance to Priam; they do apply to 
Achilles. In the first embassy Phoenix 
had warned him solemnly against the 
wilful stubbornness which incurs the 
vengeance of the goddess Ate, she who 
follows a man to strike him down and 
exact full payment (9.510-12). 19 


If this interpretation is correct, 
Homer intends us to feel for a moment 
what Achilles felt when he became 
suddenly aware that for Priam he was 
simply the killer of his sons, that it 
was the fatal madness of ate which had 
forced him to evil and now was leading 
him to atonement, that inwardly he 
himself was the true suppliant. In that 
case, the atonement has indeed already 
begun.11 

The conjecture will not be pressed 
here. It is difficult to accept readily, 
for the simile would then be unique. 
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Of course, lack of detailed consistency 
constitutes no real difficulty: some of 
Homer’s noblest similes, as we know, 
develop independently once the main 
point of comparison has been es- 
tablished. In this instance the main 
point cannot reasonably apply to Priam. 
On the other hand, there appears to 
be no other Homeric simile in which 
actual deeds and qualities are trans- 
ferable in the manner suggested here. 
Is the reason perhaps that Homer’s 
characters nowhere else attain a com- 
parable degree of empathy? 


However this may be, let us pass on 
to the further narrative of Priam’s en- 
treaty. No one can have read unmoved 
its concluding words: 


Show reverence towards the gods, Achil- 
les; think of your father, too, and pity me 
in my own right; for I deserve your pity 
more —I have brought myself to do what 
no other man on earth has ever done, to 
kiss the hands of the man who killed my 
sons (24.503-506). 


Tears well up within Achilles at the 
thought of Peleus; he gently pushes 
Priam from him, and the two men 
weep, one for Hector, the other now for 
his father, now for the dead Patroclus. 
When Achilles’ grief has run its course 
he takes Priam’s hand and helps him 
to his feet, ‘“‘pitying his gray hairs’’ 
(516). 


The true atonement of Achilles is 
now complete: purged not through pity 
and fear but through pity and rever- 
ence, eleos (compassion, not remorse) 
and aidos, he has been restored to 
humanity; the dark night of spiritual 
isolation is past. The actual ransoming 
has no importance for Achilles: when 
Thetis first proposed it he had assented 
at once, with marked indifference (24. 
139 f.), and the gifts of Priam, like 
the earlier gifts of Agamemnon, mean 
nothing to him. It is the decree of the 
gods that he must pay for violating 
the code of chivalry: he must do the 
thing he had sworn never to do, giving 
up Hector’s body to the Trojans, Achil- 


les honors the decree and later even 
goes beyond its terms, but his deepest 
feelings are not involved; the moment 
of climax has already been reached, 
in his sudden return to the world of 
normal human feeling. Like the Chris- 
tian mystics, he has achieved self-im- 
molation through the awakening to a 
communion that renders the self no 
longer important. 


We have now seen Achilles’ thoughts, 
so long fixed on his comrade, begin 
to shift to his father Peleus. The epi- 
logue must be sought in the eleventh 
book of the Odyssey, the book of the 
dead. There (492, 494) Achilles’ first 
concern, after his amazed questions at 
seeing Odysseus, is for Peleus and Ne- 
optolemus: ‘‘Tell me what news there 
is of that fine son of mine . . . And 
tell me anything you have heard of the 
noble Peleus.’’ 12 Odysseus, though he 
knows nothing of the old king’s fortunes, 
has much to tell of Neoptolemus, who 
fought manfully and sailed home from 
Troy without a single wound. 


When I had done (Odysseus says), the 
soul of Achilles, whose feet had been so 
fleet on earth, passed with great strides 
down the meadow of asphodel, rejoicing in 
the news I had given him of his son’s re- 
nown. (538-40). 


Since spirits of the dead in Homer re- 
main not only outwardly but inwardly 
as they were when death came to 
them, 1% we have in a sense been grant- 
ed a glimpse of Achilles at the end of 
his life. The picture is that of a man 
whose heart has turned from self-cen- 
tered, sterile withdrawal to the joy of 
unselfish affection, from darkness to 
light. Achilles had degraded the dignity 
of man, and it was necessary that he 
should suffer; but after guilt and atone- 
ment he at length found peace. 


Warren D. ANDERSON 
The College of Wooster 
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1 References to the Iliad will henceforth be cited 
by book and line numbers only. 
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* Phoenix, it is true, feels that Achilles is his 
responsibility; however, his affectionate and well- 
meant advice has no effect. 

8 Nestor’s very lengthy speech does not get to 
the point until an entire battle has been narrated 
in detail. One is left to imagine the feelings of 
Patroclus, who had said that he did not have time 
to sit down. 

Rachel Bespaloff, De lU'Iliade (New York, 
1943) 28, strikingly observes that what Achilles 
loves in Patroclus is his own purified reflection. I 
cannot, however, wholly agree with her claim 
(ib., n. 2) that Patroclus is the only character 
in the Iliad with an indistinct personality: what 
does seem justifiable is to suggest that in the 
Iliad only Patroclus represents a type of person- 
ality familiar in our modern world, the man 
whose actions and will are almost completely 
subordinated to the moods of a superior. Such 
a man may yet have a distinct character, even 
a meritorious one: F. M. Stawell, Homer and the 
lliad (Londen, 1909) 85, is so far moved as to 
say, ‘‘Patroclus is the model for us after all, 
older and wiser than his faulty, glorious friend, 
Patroclus the kindly, . the gentle and humane.’ 

5C. M. Bowra, Tradition and Design in the 
Iliad (Oxford, 1930) 209, of Glaucus and Sarpedon. 

6 The phrase itself is the title of a treatise 
by St. John cf the Cross. It is not .sacrosanct: 
sometimes another phrase, such as ‘‘the cloud of 
unknowing,”’ is used by a mystic writer to de- 
scribe what seems essentially the same spiritual 
phenomenon. For a detailed and eloquent account 
of this crucial stage in the soul's mystical prog- 
ress, see Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism (New 
York, n.d.) 453-93. 

7 Bespaloff, op. cit. 33, holds that the Homeric 
hero is not to be thought accountable for his 
failings, since the situation is like that of a 
general state of ‘‘original sin,’’ in which all have 
come short. ‘In a defective universe,’’ she goes 
on, “shortcomings do not mean the same thing 


as sin: remorse and grace have not yet made 
their appearance.”’ (Tr. W.D.A.) With the latter 
view, at least, we may agree unreservedly. On 
the human factors in Achilles’ outraging of the 
body, see Gilbert Murray, The Rise of the Greek 
Epic 3 (Oxford, .1924) 142; on the possible psy- 
chology involved, Bespaloff, 62. 

SIn the novels of Charles Williams, particular- 
ly his Descent into Hell, it is just this self-absorp- 
tion, this rejection of the love that is in the uni- 
verse, which places the soul in deadly jeopardy. 

” Except for the passing comparison of Achilles 
to a lion (24.572), this is the final simile of the 
Iliad; and it occurs in a portion of the poem 
where sinmiiles are rare. 

10 Ate is mentioned by Phoenix in 504 and de- 
scribed in 505-507. 

11 Rachel Bespaloff, whose work on the Iliad did 
not come into my hands until this article was 
complete in its first form, seems to have had a 
parallel conception of this strange encounter. Her 
remarks (op. cit., 62) form a valuable addition 
to my attempts at conjecture and may profitably 
be quoted: ‘‘We have to do here with an ex- 
ceptional failure in the laws of the workings of 
violence, the only instance in the Iliad of sup 
plication sobering the angry passions of the per- 
son entreaied rather than inflaming them. Sud- 
denly it appears that Achilles is Achilles’ victim 
no less than are all the sons of Priam. At the 
sight of the old king to whom he has left only the 
kingdom of misfortune, the dumbfounded con- 
queror seems to awaken to himself and recover 
from his madness. The old man's words rouse in 
him ‘the desire to weep for his own father’. The 
Slayer becomes once again a man burdened with 
(present thoughts of) childhood and death.’’ (Tr. 

-D.A.) 


12 These and the following lines are given in the 
translation of E. V. Rieu. 

13 Ajax died with a grudge against Odysseus, 
and in Hades he nurses it still (Od. 11. 543 ff.). 


Row Us Out from Desenzano 


by 


Alfred Lord Tennyson 


Remigare licet alnum, nauta, nunc remigio. 
Remigavit; eo ventum — ‘‘O venusta Sirmio!”’ 
Omnia per oliveta mihi caelo nitido 

Sub ruinas plenas flore violae purpureo 

Sonuit per aures dictum a poeta misero 


Illud, 


“Frater Ave atque Vale” 


‘“‘Ave atque Vale’’, ore verbum tenero; 
: haec emissa Lydio 


Volant lacu placide maestissima ab infimo, 
Ubi livida olivis insula est Sirmio. 


Tufts University 


---translated into Latin 
by Van L. JoHNSON 
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Latin in the Public Secondary Schools 


T Is DESIRABLE for a discipline to take 

stock periodically on a national scale 
of its resources and needs, to compare 
its present self with former selves, to 
investigate present status, assess pres- 
ent trends, and make reasoned guesses 
about the future. The following report 
contains the results of part of such an 
investigation and represents what the 
Committee on Educaiional Training 
and Trends of the American Philologi- 
cal Association has been able to dis- 
cover about the present status of Latin 
and its teachers on the level of the 
public secondary school. Some of the 
findings it regards as important, and 
the inferences it draws, are summar- 
ized herewith (all figures and percent- 
ages are approximate): 


I. Enrollments 

In America Latin has always been an 
integral part of the course of study 
which prepares our youth for college. 
Years ago the Classics — Latin and 
Greek — and Mathematics were con- 
sidered, and called, the ‘‘Queens”’ of 
the educative process. Today, they, 
along with the humanities in general, 
and the pure sciences, are ordinary 
citizens in a vast academic state 
governed by equalitarian principles. 
Latin has been excommunicated by the 
high priests of provincialism, mono- 
lingualism, and the immediately con- 
temporaneous; it has been lashed piti- 
lessly by modern educational theory 
which has used it as a scapegoat sym- 
bolic of impractical and unprogressive 
traditionalism. Yet, it remains in good 
spirits and fair health. Several hun- 
dred thousand public high-school stu- 
dents are still studying it — not to 
mention those in private schools and 
church-supported schools. Some few are 
taking it as a required subject in the 
college preparatory curriculum (a very 
small number of secondary schools still 
have a Latin requirement), some are 


using it in place of a modern foreign 
language to fulfill the language require- 
ment for entrance to college (the col- 
leges that require a foreign language 
for entrance are in the minority), but 
most are taking it as a free elective — 
as a course which they, or their parents, 
consider valuable in itself and impor- 
tant enough to spend two and, some- 
times, more years on. 


Statistics point up some of Latin’s 
strengths and weaknesses and prob- 
lems, present and future. As of 1954-55, 
6.9 percent of the total enrollment in 
the nation’s public secondary schools 
was studying Latin at some level, as 
compared with 7.3 percent for Spanish, 
5.6 percent for French, and .8 percent 
for German, Six years ago it was 7.8 
percent as compared with 8.2, 4.7, and 
.8 percents respectively for Spanish, 
French, and German. There has been 
wishful thinking on the part of some 
classicists that, because of a supposed 
increase in school population and the 
audition of numbers of new high schools 
to our school system, this loss in per- 
centage may actually conceal a small 
increase in numbers. Although some 
states show gains in varying propor- 
tions (see Table II, p. 276), there has 
been, in fact, an overall loss of about 
30,000 between 1948-49 and 1954-55. Such 
a loss is not particularly alarming 
when one considers that 390,000 are 
still taking Latin (it was 420,000 in 1948- 
49) and that part of the loss-figure may 
represent a random _ non-significant 
fluctuation occurring in the comparison 
of any two years, but nevertheless it 
does not represent any sort of a gross 
gain. On the other hand, Latin should 
begin to show such a numerical gain 
this year or next when those extra 
thousands born in 1942 and following 
years begin to reach the secondary 
schools. This gain will hearten the 
teachers, will give them a welcome 
“‘lift’’, richly deserved, but, as we shall 
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see below, if the shortage of teachers 
continues and becomes more severe, it 
is doubtful whether the gain can be 
preserved for very long. As the popula- 
tion of the public high schools increases, 
the percentage loss in Latin enroll- 
ment, of course, will probably in- 
crease gradually. 

If one examines (in Table II) each 
level — Latin I, II, III and IV combined 
— it becomes evident that the enroll- 
ment at the I and II levels has been 
more or less stable for several years 
and is relatively healthy, but that the 
III and IV levels, which together repre- 
sent only 5.6 percent of the total Latin 
enrollment, are not so healthy. A glance 


at the following table of figures for 
New Jersey enrollments for selected 
years in a 29-year period reveals the 
situation that is more or less typical. 
Over the years this state has had Latin 
enrollments well above the national 
average and can be regarded as a 
“*good’’ Latin state. Therefore the pic- 
ture it presents is on the ‘‘favorable’”’ 
side. The reader will note that Latin I 
remains fairly steady throughout the 
period, that Latin II shows some de- 
cline, and that ‘‘Advanced”’ Latin (III 
plus IV) had declined sharply by the 
end of World War II — other data, not 
presented here, indicate that this de- 
cline began immediately after 1941-42. 


Table I 
New Jersey Latin Enrollments 
1936-37 1941-42 1946-47 1948-49 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 
Lat. I 11925 10285 12593 11119 10184 10115 11308 10959 
Lat. II 9079 9338 8896 7723 7077 7274 7402 7443 
Adv. Lat. 4397 4949 1766 1616 1132 994 1000 1018 
Totals 25401 24572 23255 20518 18393 18383 19710 19420 


One reason that the total number en- 
rolled in Latin is not higher is that a 
very large number of public high 
schools offer no Latin at all to their 
students. According to figures recently 
published by the Modern Language 
Association,! 46 percent of the nation’s 
high schools give no instruction in any 
foreign language. The percentage of 
those which do not offer Latin is, of 
course, somewhat larger. Illustrations 
from various states prove interesting. 
For example: In Kansas 461 out of 657 
high schools gave no foreign language 
in 1953-54; in Wisconsin 270 out of 456 
offered no Latin in 1954-55; in Illinois 
311 out of 739 offered no Latin in 1953- 
54; in Arkansas, Iowa, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Oklahoma, 
according to the MLA survey, less than 
a fourth of the high schools provide 
any foreign language instruction. It 
must be admitted that, in all probabili- 
ty, most of such schools are rural high 
schools with small enrollments. Never- 
theless it is a sizeable group. The 
number of students who are not even 


given a chance to elect Latin is not 
insignificant. Some of this territory is 
worth exploring. 

It is estimated that, of the public high 
schools which do offer any Latin, 65-75 
percent offer no more than 2 years (in 
1922-23 it was 38 percent — large even 
then, but only slightly more than half 
of the present percentage). In other 
words, the national pattern is a 2-year 
pattern, widespread and ever-spread- 
ing. It is impossible for the student to 
proceed formally to the III and IV 
levels in this percentage of schools, and 
this is the major factor (not the only 
one, it is true) conducive to the statis- 
tical poor health of Advanced Latin (III 
and, or IV). This pattern prevails 
for foreign languages as a whole. The 
MLA survey remarks: ‘‘Much has been 
written of the desirability of continuous 
language study throughout the high- 
school years. What chance does a 


student get for such continuity of 
study? The great majority of language 
students stop at the end of the second 
Only 


year. in California, Kansas, 
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Massachusetts, New York, Washington, 
and Wyoming do more than a quarter 
of them continue into the third-year 
course. In the following states more 
than 90 percent stop at the end of the 
second year: Arizona, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Minnesota, Montana, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. And in Idaho, Mis- 
sissippi, North Dakota, and South Da- 
kota, not a single high school offers a 
third-year course in any foreign lan- 
guage.’’? 

If the trend toward the 2-year ter- 
minal course continues (and it will, un- 
less classicists, conferring, perhaps, 
with curriculum experts from the pub- 
lic schools and with teachers of modern 
languages, can devise means to alter 
the pattern), the need will grow to 
consider a revision of objectives and 
course content for such a terminal pro- 
gram. If such a revision is made ulti- 
mately, it will have its effect upon 
teacher-training. 

The majority of students that take 
the 2-year course still take it in the 
9th and 10th grades. The effect of the 
pattern upon college departments of 
classics has been obvious for some 
time. Most of the 2-year students, how- 
ever many go on to college, have ‘“‘had 
it’? as far as Latin is concerned. Being 
two years away from Latin, the ma- 
jority either start a new language, 
usually modern, or continue the modern 
language which they may have been 
taking in the last year of school, or 
avoid language study altogether. 

In 1923-24, out of every 100 students 
beginning Latin in the public secondary 
schools, 45 progressed beyond Latin II; 
in 1948-49 the number was 13; in 1954-55 
it was 10. At present, then, there are 
about 22,000 students in the entire 
country who are taking Advanced pub- 
lic high-school Latin. (In 1923-24 the 
number was more than 150,000; in 1948- 
49 it was 30,000.) This is the yearly 
reservoir from which most of the future 
teachers of public school Latin are to 


be drawn if the subject is to survive in 
the public schools. Some of these 22,000 
will not go on to college; the majority 
of those who do go to college will not 
take any more Latin; the majority of 
those who do take at least one Latin 
course in college will probably not 
minor and certainly not major in it; of 
those who do either minor or major in 
Latin a number will not go into the 
teaching profession; a number of the 
few who do enter the profession will 
become college teachers. Is the re- 
mainder sufficient to supply public 
school needs? Apparently not, since 
there is a serious shortage of Latin 
teachers at the present time. It seems 
certain that the number of III-IV stu- 
dents is too small (and has been too 
small for years), considering the in- 
evitable attrition to which it is subject, 
to provide adequate replacements at 
the present rate of recruitment. It is 
auite possible that it may still be too 
small even if a vigorous campaign of 
recruitment from this 22,000 is carried 
out — but the effort should certainly be 
made. 


In brief summary: At present, pub- 
lic high-school enrollment in Latin is 
in a fair state of health, still relatively 
strong at the roots but withering at the 
top. Latin is second only to Spanish in 
total enrollment and has a comfortable 
lead over all other foreign languages. 
In seven states the enrollment in Latin 
is greater than the enrollments in 
Spanish, French, and German com- 
bined. Indeed, the demand for Latin is 
not dying out. But. Latin has not yet 
begun to feel the effects of the growing 
movement to introduce the study of 
modern foreign languages into the cur- 
riculum of the elementary schools. It 
is difficult to judge whether these 
effects will be largely beneficial or 
injurious. Certainly it is incumbent 
upon classicists at all levels to observe 
carefully what the teachers of modern 
foreign languages are planning and 
accomplishing. 
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Table II 
Latin Enrollments in U.S. Public Secondary Schools 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
I II Adv. Total 
48-49 54-55 48-49 54-55 48-49 54-55 48-49 54-55 
Conn. (1) 5181 5516 3637 4026 1465 833 10283 10375 
Mass. 12857 8722 8283 8440 3385 2696 24525 19858 
Vt. (1) 1125 1161 606 692 50 38 1781 1891 
Del. (1) 985 925 730 669 73 32 1788 1626 
Pa. (1) 29320 19276 — 4609 — 53205 51627 
11119 10959 7783 7443 1616 1018 20518 19420 
N.H 1016 1295 815 867 172 103 2003 2265 
R.1 2089 732 1127 972 522 189 3738 1893 
Ohio 19001 21856 13427 12981 1556 559 33984 35396 
e 2521 2723 1398 1210 241 97 4160 4030 
Md. (1) 3952 —. 2693 — 420 — 7065 7205 
5538 6910 3248 4274 358 83 9144 11267 
Ind. (1) 10969 —— 6401 — 681 — 18051 14781 
1706 1059 777 166 112 2931 1471 
N. Y 20260 18213 15821 12180 6818 3925 42899 34318 
Wyo 691 460 486 397 27 16 1204 963 
Wash 3420 3148 1967 1911 138 593 5525 5652 
W. Va 3112 4223 2003 2463 131 14 5246 6700 
Col 2325 1844 1452 1425 229 65 3997 3334 
Nev. (2) 200 —- 92 — 0 — 292 256 
Wis. (3) 4736 2879 3544 2203 517 368 8797 5450 
Fla 3606 4142 2803 3054 179 136 6588 7332 
s.¢ 2421 2578 2136 1855 129 74 4686 4507 
Tenn 3640 4907 2732 2226 358 92 6730 7225 
Mont. 1139 962 591 376 28 0 1758 1338 
Cal. 11775 9752 6968 7390 1538 1482 20281 18624 
Idaho (1) 1028 951 633 583 7 0 1678 1534 
Ore. (1) 1509 — 835 a 69 2413 3305 
Ariz. 678 1011 459 459 20 4 1157 1474 
Neb. 2425 1376 —— 3265 2399 
N. C. (4) 4599 3957 3510 3122 211 194 8320 7273 
N. M. 465 273 28 766 1081 
Ss 1018 685 440 360 0 1458 1945 
Miss. (1) 1992 1854 1082 1024 119 0 3184 2878 
Minn 2501 2436 2042 1575 45 16 4588 4027 
N.D 640 510 473 283 15 0 1128 793 
Okl 2311 1364 1571 1449 185 94 4°67 2997 
Ark. (1) 1204 1172 749 523 49 110 202 1805 
Kans. (1) 3353 1457 87 4897 3315 
Utah 415 748 201 69 0 616 817 
Ala 1983 1318 1434 453 123 73 3540 1844 


(1) Data for 1953-54 
(2) Based on 14 out of 36 schools 


Explanation of Table II 

This table permits the state-by-state and 
level-by-level comparison of enrollment 
figures for 1948-49 (taken from the Biennial 
Survey of Education in the U.S., Chapter V: 
Offerings and Enrollments in High School 
Subjects [issued in 1951, but relating to the 
year 1948-49], U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C.) with 
those: collected by the Modern Language 

4 

Association [except for N.J. and Kansas] 
mostly for 1954-55, but in 11 states for 1953- 
54 (sde reference cited in footnote 1). States 
missing from the MLA survey (presumably 
because their State Offices of Education 
failed to respond) are Georgia, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, 
and Texas. For eight other states there is 
no level-by-level breakdown in the MLA 


(3) Based on 244 out of 445 schools 
(4) Data for 1951-52 


figures, but the total enrollments are avail- 
able. Zeros in column 6 indicate clearly the 
reporting states that now give no more than 
two years of Latin. 


Explanation of Table III 


Column 1 gives the percentage of the 
total high-school population of the given 
state which was taking any Latin in 1948- 
49; column 2 does the same for 1954-55 (or 
whatever other year in the 1950’s was 
specified for that state in Table II) and is 
the control column by which the states 
are arranged in both Table II and in this 
table. A comparison of columns 1 and 2 
will show whether there has been a per- 
centage gain or loss in a state, e.g., Conn.. 
N. H., Wash., W. Va., Nev., Ore., and Utah 
show gains, Va. and N. M. remained the 
same. and all the rest show losses. Columns 
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Table II 


Percentages of high school populations enrolled in Latin, French, Spanish; 
percentages of beginners in Latin, French, Spanish who go on to ‘‘Advanced.”’ 


Percent of HSP 


Percent of HSP 


taking Fr. and 


Percent of beginners who go 


taking Latin Sp. in 54-55 on to ‘‘Advanced”’ as of 54-55 

49 55 Fr. Sp. Lat. Fr. Sp. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Conn 16.1 16.4 12.8 7.8 15.1 20.2 14.3 
Mass 15.8 14.9 19.7 7.1 30.9 34.5 12.5 
Vt. 14.7 13.6 13.2 1.4 3.3 9.5 0.0 
Del. 17.2 13.2 8.4 6.9 3.4 6.6 2.9 
Pa. 13.3 12.5 5.6 6.9 
| ES 12.3 11.7 9.4 13.7 9.3 22.4 15.2 
N. H. 10.3 11.6 16.9 2.3 7.9 14.0 1.0 
R.I. 16.7 11.1 19.5 8.0 25.8 18.5 7.1 
Ohio 11.9 10.6 3.5 5.3 2.5 9.2 2.7 
Me. 11.7 10.0 15.5 1.0 3.5 14.2 7.7 
Md. 11.8 8.3 9.0 6.1 
Va. 8.3 8.3 6.6 5.3 1.2 8 1.0 
Ind. 11.5 8.0 1.2 3.9 — _ _ 
D.C. 14.8 7.8 9.9 9.7 19.2 15.7 10.0 
N. Y. 8.2 7.1 13.1 12.5 21.5 38.6 30.5 
Wyo. 9.1 6.7 1.0 7.7 23.0 15.9 15.0 
Wash. 6.3 6.6 3.2 7.0 18.8 16.0 13.2 
W. Va. 6.1 6.3 2.4 2.3 3 0.0 3.7 
Col. 8.1 5.8 1.9 11.7 3.5 2.8 6.1 
Nev. 5.1 5.8 4.1 18.9 
Wis. 6.5 5.8 1.2 2.6 12.7 10.0 14.1 
Fla. 7.7 5.2 1.4 8.8 3.2 11.2 11.4 
¢. 6.6 4.8 7.5 2.9 0.0 0.0 
Tenn. 6.3 4.8 1.4 3.7 1.9 0.0 1.9 
Mont 7.0 4.6 1.2 3.4 0.0 0.0 3.2 
Cal. 5.4 4.5 3.9 19.3 15.2 24.1 21.4 
Idaho 5.7 4.4 1.2 5.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Ore. 4.0 4.2 1.7 4.0 
Ariz. 4.6 3.9 } 20.5 4 5.9 3.4 
Neb. 6.4 3.8 8 3.9 
N.C. 5.5 3.8 11.7 2.5 4.9 0.0 5 
N. M. 3.5 3.5 6 21.8 — _ 19.5 
Ss. D. 5.0 3.3 a 1.8 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Miss. 4.7 3.2 9 13 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Minn. 3.7 2.8 1.0 2.5 7 0.0 2.1 
N. D. 3.9 2.8 5 1.2 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Okl. 3.7 2.4 6 3.2 6.9 10.3 5.4 
Ark 2.8 2.1 1.0 1.8 9.4 1.4 3.6 
Kans 5.7 2 2.0 27.7 19.0 
Utah 1.6 1.8 1.8 3.6 0.0 2.5 6 
Ala 3.3 1.3 9 1.4 5.5 12.5 7.8 
Totals 7.8 6.9 5.6 7.3 10.0 20.1 15.9 


3 and 4 give the 1954-55 percentages of the 
high school populations taking French and 
Spanish. Columns 2, 3, 4 may be compared 
to determine the position of Latin in a 
state with respect to the other two lan- 
guages. Column 5 gives the percentage of 
beginning Latin students who go beyond 
Latin II into Advanced Latin (III and/or 
IV). Columns 6 and 7 do the same for 
French and Spanish. A comparison of 5, 
6, and 7 shows how Latin ranks with French 
and Spanish in the various states in respect 
to the continuation rate. In the ‘‘total’’ row 
at the bottom of the table it can be seen 


that the national continuation rate for 
French and Spanish is ahead of Latin. 
(To be continued) 
S. D. ATKINS 
Princeton University 
J. L. HELLER 
University of Illinois 
P. L. MacKeEnprRIcK 
University of Wisconsin 


NOTES 
1 ‘Foreign Language Offerings and Enrollments 
in Public High Schools,”” PMLA 70 (No. 4, Part 
2, September, 1955), 52-56. 
2 Loc. cit., p. 53. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF APPOINTMENT OF 
A NEW EDITOR 


THe Executive Commirtee takes great pleasure in announcing the appoint- 
ment of Norman T. Pratt, Jr., of Indiana University, as Editor of Tue CLassicaL 
JourNAL. Professor Pratt has long been a leading figure in university and 
secondary-school classical circles, and brings to the JourNaL a wealth of ex- 
perience and enthusiasm which promises to carry on the work of Professor 
Clyde Murley with equal success. To Professor Murley, now retired, we ex- 
press again our continuing gratitude for his years of selfless and devoted 
service to the cause of the Classics, and to the JourNatL in particular. 


The appointment of Professor Pratt, which was delayed by his leave of 
absence from Indiana University during the fall of 1955, is effective beginning 
the spring semester of 1956. This announcement carries with it our sincerest 
best wishes and a promise of firm support from every member of the 
Association. 


The Association owes a deep debt of gratitude to Professor Phillip DeLacy 
of Wash‘ngton University, St. Louis, for assuming the difficult task of Acting 
Editor during the interim, maintaining the high standards of the JourNat, 
and passing on a smooth-running operation to his successor; and to Professor 
D. Herbert Abel of Loyola University, Chicago, the Managing Editor, for 
his invaluable services in maintaining continuity of publication. 


The Executive Committee 


GeraLp F. Exuse, President 
Joun N. Secretary 
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Seneca on the Perfection of the Soul 


ECA appears IN HIS philosophical 
writings as a guide of conscience 
and spiritual director. He had acquired 
a profound and penetrating knowledge 
of human sorrow, ignorance, and 
wretchedness and aspired to furnish 
struggling men with a rule of life, 
some medicine for the deeply felt mal- 
adies of the soul. He came to feel an 
ardent passion to enlighten others, to 
help them in their struggles, to 
strengthen them against the troubles 
of life, to show them the real road 
to happiness. 1 

The interest of his work is entirely 
directed towards edification. Of the 
three branches of ancient philosophy, 
ethics, physics, and dialectics, it is with 
the first two alone that Seneca con- 
cerns himself. As for the last, he re- 
gards it as an empty and dangerous 
science, consisting of superficial triv- 
ialities which have no moral effect, 
cure no vice, and breed no virtue.? 

In respect of his subjects he is most 
varied; yet his attention is always con- 
centrated on the question how men 
ought to live. He never loses sight of 
his object and the moral is always 
drawn no matter what experience he 
is describing. This tendency is clearly 
seen in the Natural Questions. Although 
this work is devoted to nature and 
cosmology, yet its aim is ethical rather 
than scientific. Some of its most in- 
teresting parts are the moral digres- 
sions suggested by the scientific ma- 
terials. In Book II, for example, light- 
ning suggests other omens and leads 
to a discussion on fate and religion. 
At the end of that book, he recognizes 
that some would rather be liberated 
from the fear of lightning than know 
its origin, and agreeing that every 
study should have its moral, he pro- 
ceeds to offer arguments against the 
fear of death. Again, the discussion of 
snow in Book IV is interrupted at the 
end of that book by a tirade against 


the luxury of Romans who would bathe 
in it or use it to cool their drinks. 

In all his writings, Seneca’s main 
concern is to teach men how to under- 
stand the meaning of life. His highest, 
and one may say his only aim, is to 
save souls. 

The mass of men, Seneca says, are 
irresolute, ambitious, greedy, and im- 
pious.* Human life is a base and cruel 
struggle of wild beasts, ready and ea- 
ger to destroy one another in their 
mad and selfish pursuit of the booty 
flung by fortune into their midst.* In 
any crowded place, in the forum or 
the circus, you have a gathering of 
just as many vices as there are men.5 
Human nature has departed from the 
peace, happiness, and innocence of the 
Golden Age when men lived together 
in societies that were free from the 
wickedness and avarice that have made 
life a terrestrial inferno.® 

But the spectacle of universal de- 
pravity should not cause us to hate 
our fellow men. The wise man will not 
be the foe but the reformer of sinners.7 
He will look kindly on the erring 
masses as sick men who need a phy- 
sician.§ 

With such a profound understanding 
of the ills of humanity Seneca came 
forth as a savior of souls. His writings 
show a real anxiety to raise the moral 
tone of mankind, a spirit of reform, 
a burning zeal to win men to a higher 
law. 

Seneca has great hope in moral prog- 
ress and does not despair even for the 
man who has fallen deepest into evil 
habits. Believing each individual to 
have the divine seed of virtue in him, 
he has confidence that by advice and 
guidance it will be stirred to growth.1° 
He was therefore anxious to present 
men with a framework of general prin- 
ciples that would serve as a rule of life. 

Man’s nature, Seneca says, is two- 
fold—a physical nature which he shares 
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with the animals and a rational nature 
which is the distinguishing character 
of man, the good peculiar to him 
alone.11 By virtue of this rational fac- 
ulty man may claim relationship with 
the eternal reason, and this relation- 
ship becomes closer in proportion as 
he allows greater play to the divine 
element of intellect within him.12 


Each being pursues what is most 
suited to its nature: nothing else can 
have real value for it. A being is in 
harmony with its nature when it is 
governed by its own ruling principle 
(to hegemonikon), by the highest part 
in it; a beast by its animal soul and 
a man by reason.13 


Since the ruling principle in man is 
reason, the well-being of his life con- 
sists in rational action, or, in other 
words, in synchronizing all his thoughts 
and aims into perfect harmony with 
the divine reason of the universe, which 
has its representative in his soul. This 
therefore is the meaning of the Stoic 
rule ‘“‘secundum naturam,’’ which Sen- 
eca strictly follows.14 


Every individual rises or falls in the 
scale of dignity and happiness as he 
succeeds or fails in bringing his actions 
into harmony with the law of nature 
or reason. It is only well with a man 
when his ruling principle is in a right 
state; when that is the case he pos- 
sesses virtue.1° 

Virtue is man’s sole and supreme 
good, and happiness consists exclusive- 
ly in virtue.!6 Only that which is abso- 
lutely good, or ‘‘virtus,’’ can be con- 
sidered a good, and only that which 
is absolutely bad, or ‘‘turpitudo,’’ can 
be considered an evil.!* All things that 
lie outside the categories of the sole 
good and the sole evil are character- 
ized by the term ‘‘indifferentia.’’15 


Among the indifferent things some (for 
example, health and riches) are ad- 
vantages, while others (for instance, 
poverty and disease) are disadvan- 
tages.1” However great the influence 
of the former may be, yet it is neces- 
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sary to draw a sharp distinction be- 
tween their purely relative value and 
the absolute value of virtue.?° 


Virtue is conceived as a flawless, 
rounded perfection, self-sufficient and 
complete in itself.21 Because virtue is 
one thing and not many, it gives man 
a clear knowledge of the truly good 
and makes his life one consistent 
whole.*2 The happiness that it affords 
can neither be increased nor diminished 
by extraneous conditions.=* 


The sins and errors of men spring 
from an erroneous notion of what is 
good, caused by a greedy desire for 
external things that are dependent on 
fortune.*! The avaricious, the sensual, 
the worldly account many things great, 
for want of understanding what actually 
is great. They pursue false and fickle 
objects of desire that have no abiding 
goodness, bear no relation to man’s 
moral nature, have not that uncondi- 
tional value of which alone one should 
take account.*° Happiness is not found 
in riches, power, or the pleasures of 
sense—gifts of fortune that are flashy, 
fleeting, and deceptive—but in a pure 
and untainted mind—the true and great 
blessing of mankind.?6 Were anything 
which has not the mark of reason, 
which is not within the soul itself, al- 
lowed to influence man’s happiness, it 
would detract from the absolute worth 
of virtue and man would never be able 
to attain to that peace of mind without 
which there can be no lasting joy. The 
wise man will detach himself from for- 
tune’s gifts; he will regard them as 
household furniture, lent to him, which 
may be capriciously withdrawn.*7 


Having made himself independent of 
the whims of chance, the wise man 
is completely free and happy.? A pro- 
found peace fills his soul which no 
external conditions can either exalt or 
depress.-" His calm and unchanging 
disposition of mind has forever left 
behind the flutterings of desire, anx- 
iety, and fear—the chief causes of spir- 
itual disturbance. Free from disquie- 
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tude, the wise man enjoys a liberty 
and serenity of mind that is unalter- 
able and everlasting. As his happiness 
never came in to him from without so 
it shall never leave him.?° 


The reforming force that brings man 
to this untroubled tranquillity is the 
divine reason dwelling in his soul. If 
he carefully cultivates and cherishes 
the celestial germs within him, they 
will spring up into virtue.#1 


Seneca tenaciously clings to the 
moral doctrine that virtue can be de- 
veloped.** Since perfect reason and vir- 
tue are identical?® and since children 
are not possessed of reason,*4 it fol- 
lows that virtue comes by art, not by 
nature, by teaching, not by birth.*° 
Those who feel that they are not yet 
perfect need not despair but should 
push on and persevere, confident that 
by learning and training they wi'l come 
daily nearer to their goal.?6 


Seneca distinguishes three classes of 
proficientes, of persons on the path of 
moral progress. There are those who 
are clear of many and great vices but 
not of all. They have escaped avarice, 
for example, but still feel anger; they 
are no longer lustful but perchance 
ambitious. There is a second class of 
those who have crushed the greatest 
ills and passions but who are not secure 
against a relapse. There is a third class 
of those who have almost approached 
wisdom. They have laid aside all pas- 
sions and vices; they have learned 
what things are to be embraced; they 
are past the hazard of falling back, 
but are ignorant of their knowledge; 
they lack the final gift of full assurance 
reserved for the truly wise.®7 


Through gradual progress, therefore, 
man is to attain the great moral vic- 
tory. But who, it may be asked, is to 
guide the wavering forward on the path 
of perfection? 


Seneca turns with reverence and zeal 
and would direct others also to the 
noble and majestic Goddess Philoso- 
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phy, whose service alone is perfect 
freedom.*8 


Most outstanding in the Epistles is 
the tendency to emphasize the ethical 
and moral function of philosophy.?®9% 


Philosophia non in verbis, sed in rebus 
est . . . Animum format et fabricat, vitam 
disponit, actiones regit, agenda et omit- 
tenda demonstrat, sedet ad gubernaculum 
et per ancipitia fluctuantium derigit cur- 
sum.?° 


Philosophy is the health of the 
mind 4! and its real joy.42 She shows 
us how to live without fear and rise su- 
perior to the troubles of life.43 She un- 
masks things that are terrible to us, 
refutes our errors, restrains our luxury, 
reproves our avarice.44 She arms us 
against all difficulties: one man is 
threatened with death, another is 
weighed down with poverty; some are 
filled with envy, others are offended 
at Fate and unsatisfied with the con- 
ditions of life; but philosophy teaches 
us to help the shipwrecked, the con- 
demned, the sick, and the needy; to 
show the ignorant the light of eternal 
reason.45 She alone can rouse us 
from the slumber of error. 46 She is 
the art of right living,47 that is, of a 
life conformed to right reason. Thus 
moral Seneca says: ‘‘Nec philosophia 
sine virtute est nec sine philosophia 
virtus.’’ 48 


Anna Lyp1a Morro 
Washington College 
NovTEs 


1 Ep. 6.4: gaudeo discere ut doceam:; ibid., 8.3: 
Rectum iter . . . lassus errando, aliis monstro. 
See also Anna Lydia Motto, The Extent and 
Range of the Ideas in Seneca’s Philosophy (Doc- 
toral dissertation, The University of North Caro- 
lina, to be published), Appendix 1.k18. Later 
references in parentheses are to chapter II of 
this dissertation. 

2 For complete references on the futility and 
folly of dialectics see (H.2.). 

3(G.9.b.1.0; G.9.b.2.a.1 and 9; G.9.b.2.b.1.) 

t Ep. 74.8-9; De Ira 2.8. 

* De Ira 2.8.1: istic tantundem esse vitiorum 
quantum hominum; Ep. 7.2-3: Nihil vero tam 
damnosum bonis moribus quam in aliquo spec- 
taculo desidere . . . Quid me existimas dicere? 
Avarior redeo, ambitiosior, luxuriosior, immo 
vero crudelior et inhumanior, quia inter homines 


6 Ep. 90.38: avaritia omnia fecit aliena et in 
angustum se ex immenso redacta paupertatem 
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4.24: Quid potest desiderare is, cui omnia honesta 


intulit, et multa concupiscendo omnia amisit; 
De Ira 2.9: Certatur ingenti quidem nequitiae 


certamine. Maior cotidie peccandi cupiditas, 
minor verecundia est ete. 

7 De Ira 2.10.7: [Sapiens] _ hostis sed correc- 
tor peccantium. (G.11.c.72. 

8 (G.11.¢.71.) 


® De Benef. 7.19.5: Nam in pessima ab optimis 
lapsus necesse est etiam in malo vestigia boni 
teneat; numquam tantum virtus extinguitur, ut 
non certiores animo notas imprimat, quam ut 
illas eradat ulla mutatio. See also (G.7.a2.). 

10 Ep. 94.29: Omnium honestarum rerum sem- 
ira animi gerunt, quae admonitione excitantur, 
non aliter quam scintilla flatu levi adiuta ignem 
suum explicat; ibid., 108.8: Facile est auditorem 
concitare ad cupidinem recti; omnibus enim 
natura fundamenta dedit semerque virtutum. 
Omnes ad omnia ista nati sumus; cum inritator 
accessit, tune illa anima bona veluti soluta ex- 
citatur. (G.7.al.). 

(F.2.h.) 

12 Ep. 66.12; 73.16; 41.1-2; 31.11. 

i3 E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen in 
ihrer Geschichtlichen Entwicklung, vol. III.1I4 
(Leipzig, 1923), p. 230. 

14 Ep. 41.9: Quid est autem, quod ab illo ratio 
haec exigat? Rem facillimam, secundum naturam 
suam vivere; ibid., 45.9: hoc nos doce, beatum non 
eum esse quem vulgus appellat, ad quem 
pecunia magna confluxit, sed illum, cui bonum 
omne in animo est . qui natura magistra utitur 
ad illius leges componitur, sic vivit, quomodo illa 
praescripsit; De Vita Beata 3.3: Interim, quod 
inter omnis Stoicos convenit, rerum naturae ad- 
sentio; ab illa non deerrare et ad illius legem 
exemplumque formari sapienta est. (C.1.s) 

15 Ep. 76.10: Quid in homine proprium? Ratio. 
Haec recta et consummata felicitatem hominis 
implevit . si hane perfecit, laudabilis est et 
finem naturae suae tetigit. Haec ratio perfecta 
virtus vocatur eademque honestum est. (F.2.b.) 

16(G.10.a.1l.00) and Ep. 76.19. 

17 De Benef. 7.2.2: nec malum esse ullum nisi 
turpe nec bonum nisi honestum; De Vita Beata 
4.3: |The only good is honestas, the only evil 
turpidudo,| cetera vilis turba rerum nec trahens 
quicquam beatae vitae nec adiciens. (G.10.a.1.e.) 

18 (G.1.a.) 

19 De Vita Beata 22.4: Quis porro sapientium— 
nostrorum dico, quibus unum est bonum virtus 
—negat etiam haec, quae indifferentia vocamus, 
habere aliquid in se pretii et alia esse potiora; 
Ep. 74.17: bona illa sunt vera, quae ratio dat, 
solida ac sempiterna, quae cadere non possunt, ne 
decrescere quidem aut minui. Cetera opinione 
bona sunt et nomen quidem habent commune cum 


veris, proprietas in illis boni non est. Itaque 
commoda vocentur et, ut nostra lingua loquar, 
producta. (G.1.b 

20 (G.1.¢.) 


21 Ep 74.12: Quaeris, quare virtus nullo egeat? 
Praesentibus gaudet, non concupiscit absentia. 
(G.10.a.l.uu and G.11.c.26.) 

22 Ep. 74.30: Virtus enim convenientia constat; 
omnia opera elus cum ipsa concordant et con- 
gruunt. 

“3 Ibid., 66.9: 
cessionem recipit; ibid., 


Honestum quoque nullam ac- 
74.26: Summum bonum 


nec infringitur nec augetur; in suo modo perma- 
net, utcumque fortuna se gessit. In Epistle 92.14 
the concept that happiness can be increased by 
external things, 
degrees, 


and as a result is capable of 
is refuted by arguments such as ibid., 


contingunt? . . . Et quid turpius stultiusve quam 
bonum rationalis animi ex inrationalibus nectere? 
. . . Non intenditur virtus, ergo ne beata quidem 
vita, quae ex virtute est. (G.10.a.1.ww.) 

“4 Ep. 8.3: Vitate, quaecumque vulgo placent, 
quae casus_ adtribuit. fortunae 
putatis? Insidiae sunt. 

25 (D.2.c.19a,b,c,d.) 

26 (G.10.a.2.jj.4.5.6.) 

27 Ad Marc. 10.1: Quicquid est hoc, Marcia, 
quod circa nos ex adventicio fulget, liberi, 
honores, opes, ampla atria et exclusorum clien- 
tium turba referta vestibula, clara, nobilis aut 
formosa coniux ceteraque ex incerta et mobili 
sorte pendentia alieni commodatique apparatus 
sunt; nihil horum dono datur; collaticiis et ad 
dominos redituris instrumentis scena adornatur, 
Cf. De Vita Beata 3.3: [mens sana] usura 
fortunae muneribus, non servitura. 

2 Ep. 59.16: Hoc ergo cogita, hunc esse 
sapientiae etfectum, gaudii aequalitatem. Talis 
est sapientis animus, qualis mundus super lunam; 
semper illic serenum est. Habes ergo et quare 
velis sapiens esse, si numquam sine gaudio est, 
(G.11.¢.63.64.) 

(G.11.¢.19.20.21.22.26.27.) 

*0 De Cons. Sap. 9.3: Inde tam erectus laetusque 
est; inde continuo gaudio elatus; Ep. 72.8: sapiens 


Munera _ista 
(D.2.¢.19b.) 


laetitia fruitur maxima, cont:nua, sua. See also 
note 28. 

%1 See notes 10, 12. 

82 Ep. 123.16: Nemo est casu bonus. Discenda 


virtus est. 
See note 15. 


34 Epp. 121.14: infans nondum rationalis [est]. 
De Benef. 3.31.2: tu me expertem rationis genu- 
isti. (F.2.f1.} 


‘De Ira 2.10.6: scit [sapiens] neminem nasci 


sap! ientem sed fieri. (G.10.a.1.gg.) 
36 Ep. 71.36: Instemus itaque et perseveremus. 
Plus, quam profligavimus, restat, sed magna 


pars est profectus velle proficere; ibid., 34.3: 
ar pars magna bonitatis est velle fieri bonum. 
(G.7.e.) 

Ep. 75.8-14. (G.7.c.) 

Ep. 37.3: Ad hance [philosophiam|] te confer, 
si vis salvus esse, si securus, si beatus, denique si 
vis esse, quod est maximum, liber. Hoc con- 
tingere aliter non potest; ibid., 8.7: Philosophiae 
servias oportet, ut t bi contingat vera libertas 
. . . Hoe enim ipsum philosophiae servire libertas 
est. (A.1.y23.) 

39 For complete references to philosophy as a 
guide of life see (A.1.y.) 


40 Ep. 16.3. 

41 Ibid., 15.1-2: Si  philosopharis, bene est. 
Valere autem hoe demum est. Sine hoc aeger est 
animus. 

42 Ibid., 50.9. 


4 Tbid., 29.12: Quid ergo illa laudata et omnibus 
praeferenda artibus rebusque philosophia prae- 
stabit? Scilcet ut malis tibi placere quam 
populo ut sine metu deorum hominumque 
v.vas, ut aut vinecas mala aut finias. 

Ibid., 110.14-20. 

 Ibid., 48.7-9. 

46 Ibid., 53.8: sola autem nos philosophia exci- 
tabit, sola somnum excutiet gravem. Illi te totum 
dedica. 

47 Ibid., 90.1: Quis dubitare, mi Lucili, potest, 
quin deorum immortalium munus sit quod vivi- 
mus, philosophiae quod bene vivimus? 

48 Ibid., 89.8. (G.10.a.1.i.) 
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Contributions to this department in the 
form of brief objective notes should be 
sent direct to the editor, Oscar E. 
Nybakken, State University of Iowa, 
124 Schaeffer Hall, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Stratocracy, a Seventeenth Century Greek Coinage 


OR IF THERE be any other Form of Gov- 

ernment besides Monarchy, [Aristotle] 
is the man best able to tell what it is, and 
to let us know by what name to call it, 
since the Greek Tongue is most happy in 
compounding Names, most significant to 
express the nature of most things: the 
usual Terms in this Age of Aristocracy and 
Democracy are taken up from him to ex- 
press Forms of Government most different 
from Monarchy. 


With these remarks upon the rich- 
ness and versatility of the Greek lan- 
guage, Sir Robert Filmer opens his 
Observations ‘‘Upon Aristotle’s Poli- 
tiques,’’ which he first published in 
1652.1 Here he credits Aristotle with 
providing the seventeenth century 
with all the terms it requires to discuss 
its own political activities. Proceeding 
in the rest of the essay to use Aristotle’s 
Politics as a point of departure for his 
own arguments in favor of monarchy, 
Filmer finds that Aristotle’s language 
is sufficient for his needs in all cases 
but one. This note deals with that single 
exception. 

After discussing Aristotle’s views of 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, 
Filmer remarks: 


In Conclusion, since Aristotle reckons but 
three kinds of perfect Government, which 
are: First, a Monarchy of one; Secondly, 
an Aristocracy of a few; Thirdly, a Polity 
of a Multitude; and if these two latter can- 
not be made good by him: there will re- 
main but one right Form of Government 
only, which is Monarchy: And it seems to 
me that Aristotle in a manner doth confess 
as much, where he informs us “that the first 
Commonweal among the Grecians, after 
Kingdoms, was made by those that waged 
War”’: meaning that the Grecians, when 
they left to be governed by Kings, fell to 
be governed by an Army: their Monarchy 
was changed into a Stratocraty [sic], and 
not into an Aristocracy or Democracy.” 


Of the four terms used here, only 
one, stratocraty, was not supplied Fil- 
mer by Aristotle. According to the Ox- 
ford English Dictionary, Filmer’s is 
the first use of the word in English; 
there is no previous attestation.? The 
assumption that Filmer could have, and 
did, coin the word would be an easy 
one to make. Given an elementary 
knowledge of Greek, he might have 
taken the words stratos and kratos 
and, by analogy with democracy, the- 
ocracy, etc., he might have formed 
stratocracy, meaning ‘‘a government 
by the military.’’ But such is not the 
case. Filmer knew the term first in 
its Greek form, and his use of it merely 
required his Anglicizing a Greek coin- 
age of but a few years prior to his 
use of the word. One looks in vain for 
a classical use of stratokratia, in Aris- 
totle or elsewhere, for not until 1649 
—three years before Filmer used stra- 
tocracy-—did the Greek word exist. 

The coiner was Salmasius (Claude de 
Saumaise), French-born professor of 
Greek and Latin at the University of 
Leyden, occupier of the chair once held 
by Scaliger, tutor to Queen Christina 
of Sweden, defender of Charles I of 
England, and thus the challenger of 
Cromwell’s Latin Secretary, John Mil- 
ton. It was he who first used the Greek 
word when, in castigating the Common- 
wealth government, which had deposed 
and executed Charles I, he wrote the 
following: 


Consilium eligendo cum summa potestate 
ad rempublicam administrandum, novum 
autem et inauditum  saeculis_ prioribus 
statum instituendo qui Militaris debet 
appellari. Hance enim stratokratian priscis 
incognitam vero nomine nuncupari, quae 
forma hodie in Anglis regiminis per hos 
inspiratos fanaticos introducta est, non 
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demokratia, non ochlokratia, quaamvis penes 
plebem absolutam potestatem residere ver- 
bo tantum tenus videantur statuisse. 


This passage appeared in Salmasius’ 
Defensio Regia pro Carolo I. Ad Ser- 
enissimum Magnae Britanniae Regem 
Carolum II, Filium Natu Majorem, 
Heredem & Successorem Legitimum.* 
Appearing first in 1649, this work pro- 
voked John Milton’s Pro Populo Angli- 
cano Defensio contra Claudii Anonymi, 
alias Salmasii, Defensionem Regiam, 
first published in 1651. In 1652 appeared 
Pierre Du Moulin’s Regii Sanguwinis 
Clamor ad Coelum adversus Parricidas 
Anglicanos, in support of Salmasius. 
Here Salmasius’s coinage was used for 
a second time when Du Moulin wrote 
(p. 29): 


Utcumque enim in Senatu majore numero 
sederent Presbyteriani, tamen in exercitu 
Independentes, semper quidam_ militari 
virtute et consilio, tandem etiam numero 
plus potuerunt: fuitque abhinec sexennium 
ista Tyrannis mera stratokratia (ut tuo, 
Magne Salmasi, vocabulo utar). 


That Filmer knew Du Moulin’s use 
of stratokratia is not at all certain 
since the Clamor and Filmer’s Obser- 
vations appeared in the same year and 
since there is no present way of know- 
ing which was published first. However, 
it is not at all uncertain that he knew 
Salmasius’ coinage; in fact, there can 
be no doubt that he did, for the third 
section of his Observations is a dis- 
course upon “‘Mr. Milton against Sal- 
masius.’’ In that essay Filmer dem- 
onstrates his thorough knowledge of 
Salmasius’ Defensio Regia, the work 
in which stratokratia first appears. 
That was a work entirely congenial to 
Filmer’s political convictions; in it he 
found that term with which Aristotle 
had not supplied him and which he 
needed to describe that form of govern- 
ment which the Commonwealth had 
forced upon him and against which his 
Observations is a learned protest. Had 
not Filmer written in English, and had 
not the political questions which he and 
Salmasius considered been urgent ones, 


Salmasius’ coinage might have re- 
mained nothing but an interesting and 
curious hapax legomenon. Instead, it 
found its way into the English lan- 
guage, where it remains a_ useful, 
though not a popular, word, and offers 
one more example, should one be 
needed, that ‘‘the Greek Tongue is most 
happy in compounding Names, most 
significant to express the nature of 
most things.”’ 
Paut W. BiackKForD 


Western Illinois State College 


NOTES 


1 Observations Concerning the Original and 
Various Forms of Government, London, 1696. This 
edition was used since the edition of 1652 was not 
available. 

2 Ibid., p. 100. 

3 At least there is no previous attestation either 
in Renaissance or modern Greek lexica. Besides 
English, only one other modern language, French, 
uses a derivative of the Greek coinage. Hatzfeld- 
Darmesteter-Thomas attest to the admission of 
stratocratie by the French Academy in 1798. 

4 P. 27. I have used the folio edition of 1649, No 
1 in the Madan bibliography. 


IN THE AESOPIC TRADITION 


CCASIONALLY one finds in  present- 

day humor jokes, witticisms, and 
anecdotes that have Greek or Roman 
ancestors. Some of them have been de- 
liberately twisted to give them a new 
slant; others have gradually acquired 
their modern form and setting through 
constant repetition by persons totally 
unaware of their ultimate sources.! 
I am here calling attention to two 
stories that obviously have a long his- 
tory. 


A Man With Two Wives 


In the Spectator for April 9, 1711, Ad- 
dison tells how, when every subject 
for his speculations had been denied 
him, he ‘‘began to think himself in the 
condition of the good man that had one 
wife who took a dislike to his grey 
hairs, and another to his black, till by 
their picking out what each had an 
aversion to, they left his head al- 
together bald and naked.”’ 
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This story is obviously based on one 
of Aesop’s fables. Since his time, how- 
ever, the two hetaerae have become 
wives, and a graying middle-aged man 
has become a good bigamist, but the 
most significant part of the fable, the 
depilation, has remained the same. 


A Self-Important Fly 


The following story appeared in the 
Reader’s Digest for November, 1951, 
p. 69: 


On a set where a young actress was 
throwing her weight around, Marjorie Main 
turned to the director and remarked in her 
raspy voice: ‘‘Whenever I see a youngster 
who is completely carried away with her- 
self, I’m reminded of the fly riding on a 
wagon who looked back and remarked: 
‘My, my, look at the dust I’m kicking up!’ ”’ 


It seems safe to attribute to this fly 
a lineage that goes back, doubtless in- 
directly, to a fable published by Lau- 
rentius Abstemius in his Hecatomy- 
thium (Venice, 1495). It runs as fol- 
lows: 


Quadrigae in stadio currebant, quibus 
musca insidebat. Maximo autem pulvere, 
tum equorum pedum pulsu, tum rotarum 
volutatione exorto, dicebat musca: “Quam 
magnam vim pulveris excitavi.”’ 

Haec fabula ad eos spectat qui, cum 
ignavi sint, alienam tamen gloriam suis 
magnificis verbis in se transferre conan- 
tur.* 


The moral that Abstemius draws 
from this fable would serve equally 
well for a story that appeared in the 
Reader’s Digest for August, 1936, p. 46: 


A flea and an elephant walked side by 
side over a little bridge. Said the flea to 
the elephant, after they had crossed it: 
“Boy, we sure did shake that thing!”’ 


EvuGENE S. McCartney 


University of Michigan 


NOoTEs 


1T have given an example in an article called 
oo Laziness,’’ The Classical Weekly 45 
( ) 


2B. E. Perry, Aesopica .. . (Urbana: The Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1952), I, 333, No. 31; 
A. Chambry. Aesopi Fabulae (Paris, 1925), No. 
52. 

3 Perry, op. cit., p. 711. Perhaps the story of 
the fly was suggested to Abstemius by Aesop’s 
fable of the self-important gnat (konops) which 
thought that its alighting on a bull’s horn and 
its imminent departure were matters of serious 
concern to the bull. For this fable see Perry, 
op. cit., p. 374, No. 137; Chambry, op. cit., No. 
190. 


ANCIENT “FROG-MEN” 


HE ‘‘rroc-MEN” of the United States 
Navy have enjoyed a great amount 
of publicity since their appearance 
during World War II. The training and 
use of personnel capable of functioning 
independently under water without sub- 
marine craft have been regarded as an 
innovation of singular importance in 
modern naval warfare and the ‘“‘frog- 
men’’ have become an established unit 
of our naval arm. It is of unusual inter- 
est, then, to note that such operations 
were not unknown in classical antiquity, 
though surely on a much more re- 
stricted scale in view of the total lack 
of modern mechanical equipment. 


In his account of the Athenian siege 
of the island Sphacteria off Pylos during 
the Peloponnesian War, Thucydides 
(4.26.4-8) records that the Lacedaemoni- 
ans were able to hold out longer than 
the Athenians expected, partly because 
undersea divers swam out to the island, 
towing behind them by means of cords, 
skins filled with emergency rations 
(ibid. 8). 


Again at Syracuse, ‘‘frog-men,’’ this 
time in Athenian service, proved their 
effectiveness as an adjunct to the regu- 
lar navy. Thucydides tells us that the 
Syracusans had driven piles down into 
the sea to prevent Athenian warships 
from sailing in and ramming the ves- 
sels moored in front of the old dock- 
yards (7.25.5). This measure the Athen- 
ians attempted to counter in two ways. 
They hauled some of the piles up from 
the bottom by means of cords operated 
from windlasses on the decks of a 
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heavy ship which they had moved in 
against the piles (ibid. 6). In addition, 
Thucydides says that divers were sent 
down to saw the piles off below the 
waterline (ibid.). By these two means 
most of the obstacles were cleared 
away, but there remained the danger 
posed by those piles which did not ap- 
pear above the surface (ibid. 7). Once 
more ‘‘frog-men’’ were pressed into 
service. Thucydides (ibid. 7) writes: 
“But divers, plunging down, sawed 
these (scil. the piles) off too for pay.”’ 

Another example comes from Ar- 
rian’s account of Alexander’s siege of 
Tyre.'! The historian writes (Anab. 
2.21.5-6): ‘‘. . . the Tyrians, protecting 
their ships with armor, came on against 
the anchors of the triremes and, cutting 
the anchor-ropes, made anchorage 
close at hand impossible for the en- 
emy’s (scil. Alexander’s) ships. But 
Alexander, armoring several ships of 
thirty oars in the same way, stationed 
them obliquely in front of the anchors, 
so as to check the onset of the ships. 
But even with this, undersea divers 
cut their ropes. Yet the Macedonians, 
using chains for anchors instead of 
ropes, lowered them, so that the divers 
were of no use.”’ 

The most striking, though possibly 
unhistorical, instance of such tactics 
in ancient naval warfare occurs in Lu- 
can’s description of the siege of Mas- 
silia by Caesar’s forces in the year 
49 B.C. Lucan (De bello civili, 3.696-704) 
relates that: 


Pugna fuit unus in illa 

Eximius Phoceus animam servare sub 
undis 

Scrutarique fretum, si quid mersisset 
harenis, 

Et nimis adfixos unci convellere morsus, 

Adductum quotiens non senserat an- 
chora funem. 

Hic, ubi conprensum penitus deduxerat 
hostem, 

Victor et incolumis summas remeabat 
in undas; 


Sed se per vacuos credit dum surgere 
fluctus, 

Puppibus occurrit tandemque sub ae- 
quore mansit. 


The man referred to as Phoceus? 
is here described as performing three 
distinct operations: (1) the reclama- 
tion (salvage) of anything that fell 
into the water (698: Scrutarique 
harenis),* (2) ‘the freeing of the an- 
chors whenever they became fouled on 
the ocean floor (699-700: Et nimis ... 
funem), and (3) hand-to-hand combat 
in the water, during the course of which 
he apparently pulled one of the enemy 
below the surface of the water and 
drowned him (ibid. 701-2: Hic ee: 
undas). The feats of the Massilian 
‘‘frog-man’’ would have been per- 
formed, as pointed out above, without 
any of the mechanical aids employed 
today. He would have had to rely solely 
upon his exceptional ability to remain 
under the water for some time by hold- 
ing his breath (697: Eximius Phoceus 
animam servare sub undis).+4 


T. Avery 
University of Maryland 


NoTES 


1 The writer owes this citation to his former 
colleague at the American Academy in Rome, Dr. 
Chester G. Starr, author of The Roman Imperial 
Navy, (Ithaca, N.Y., 1941) and of the articles 
entitled Navies and Navigation in The Oxford 
Classical Dictionary (Oxford, 1949). 

2 As J. D. Duif points out in the Loeb Classical 
Library, Lucan (London, New York, 1928), p. 165, 
note 4: Phoceus ‘‘may be a proper name; or it 
may stand for Phocaicus, ‘a man of Marseilles.’ ” 

8 This operation is no doubt related to that 
described earlier in line 691: Tela legunt (scil. 
the Massilians) devecta mari ratibusque mini- 
strant. 

+ Actually, the question as to whether or not 
such feats of diving really occurred during the 
battle of Massilia is beside the point. Caesar’s 
failure to mention them in his Bellum Civile 
means nothing in this connection. Even if Lucan 
were to be imagined as having concocted the 
entirety of this particular episode for poetic pur- 
poses, it would surely have to be assumed that 
he had heard of similar feats executed sporadi- 
cally by naval personnel of Rome or of other 
nations and that such reports served as a basis 
of his story about the Massilian hero. Otherwise 
we should have to ascribe the whole episode to 
sheer poetic imagination, which does not, on the 
whole, seem likely. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


[Cicero] Ad C. Herennium De Ratione Di- 
cendi (Rhetorica ad Herennium). With an 
English Translation. By Harry Caplan. 
(The Loeb Classical Library, No. 403.) 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, London: William Heine- 
mann Ltd., 1954. Pp. lviii, 434. $3.00. 


WITH THE SUBSTANTIAL revival of rhe- 
torical scholarship in this country during 
the past four decades, students of the 
theory of public address have looked first 
to Aristotle rather than to the Hellenistic 
rhetoric which dominated the Rome of 
Cicero, Seneca, Quintilian, and Tacitus, 
rhetoric which finds its most complete and 
succinct statement in the work now under 
consideration. In Aristotle’s philosophical 
and analytical approach to the discovery 
of all the available means of persuasion, 
in his emphasis on proofs—on the making 
of enthymemes and the discovery of ex- 
amples—his penetrating analysis of the psy- 
chology of the audience, and his moderate, 
functional handling of problems of organ- 
ization and style, recent theorists have found 
rhetorical doctrine adapted to the needs of 
the times. They have preferred it to that 
offered by the Rhodian-Roman preoccupa- 
tion with forensic ‘‘Causes’’, with the elab- 
orate systems of status, with the exercise 
of declamation, and with the pervasive 
interest in the ‘‘figures’’ of style. If rhetor- 
ical study, however, has found in Aristotle 
the essentials of its critical system, it has 
taken from Plato (of the Phaedrus), and 
especially from Cicero’s De Oratore and 
from Quintilian its conception of the dis- 
tinguished role of the speaker, the operating 
man of public address. and of the place 
of rhetorical activity in society. 


Historically. the tendency to return to 
Aristotle and to prefer De Oratore to De 
Inventione, is of recent growth. It is per- 
ceptible, though far from dominant, in the 
English and American rhetoricians of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Throughout the Renaissance and the 
Middle Ages, however, the rhetoric of the 
schools, of the literary critics, and of the 
logico-rhetorical theorists was the direct 
descendant of the Hellenistic rhetoric taught 
in Rome by rhetors from Rhodes and else- 
where, studied by Cicero and his contem- 
poraries, and amplified into a total educa- 
tional system by Quintilian. ‘‘Ciceronian’’ 


rhetoric meant De Inventione, the ‘crude 
and incomplete’’ essays of Cicero’s youth 
(De Orat. 1.2.5), but especially the pseudo- 
Ciceronian Rhetorica Ad Herennium, now 
first made available complete in English 
by Professor Caplan. Book I only, rendered 
into English by Ray Nadeau, had appeared 
in Speech Monographs 16 (1948), 57-58. 


Ad Herennium is the only extant complete 
representative of the system of rhetorical 
invention, disposition, style, memory, de- 
livery, status, and the six partes which 
it teaches, It is a Greek rhetoric in Roman 
dress, beholden to pre-Aristotelian, Aristote- 
lian and post-Aristotelian systems—to Isoc- 
rates and Theophastus; to the Sophists, 
Plato, the Stoics and the Epicureans; 
and of course to Hermagoras. More 
complete, more concise, and more busi- 
nesslike than De Inventione (c. 91 B.C.), 
with which it is closely contemporaneous, 
though unconnected, in composition, the 
Rhetorica Ad Herennium (c. 86-82 B.C.) is 
pedagogically more manageable than De 
Oratore or Quintilian’s monumental work. 
It is a technical manual of instruction, 
a how-to-do-it book, for the composition of 
persuasive discourse — schematic, direct, 
and comprehensive, uncluttered by exces- 
sive illustration or the investigation of all 
possible alternative doctrine. Hence there 
should be little wonder that upon its re- 
discovery it should have become the source 
book and the favorite pilfering-ground of 
schoolmasters and rhetoricians in the Mid- 
dle Ages and the Renaissance, such, for 
example, to name only two of many, as 
Alcuin and the first ‘‘classical’’ rhetorician 
in England, Thomas Wilson. 


More remarkable is it that the Rhetorica 
Ad Herennium should have disappeared 
for about five hundred years after its com- 
position, and then should have survived, 
when other Latin and Greek rhetorics had 
been partly or wholly lost, to be the chief 
contact of the new civilizations of Western 
Europe and America with the old rhetoric 
of the Graeco-Roman world. Apparently 
first noticed in the time of Jerome, our 
rhetoric began its long, influential career 
as a work of Cicero, and it remained 
in the Ciceronian canon from then on, some- 
times as Rhetorica Secunda or Rhetorica 
Nove. (Hence the bracketed authorship of 
the present text.) The assumption of Cic- 
eronian authorship, of course, made no 
small contribution to its high reputation, 
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Not until the latter half of the fifteenth 
century was the attribution to Cicero effec- 
tively questioned, and even teday Professor 
Caplan finds the idea not completely dead. 
Throughout the Renaissance writers like 
Wilson assumed that in borrowing from the 
Ad Herennium or its derivatives they were 
drawing upon the veritable Cicero. In large 
part because of the assumed Ciceronian 
origin, the inventional and stylistic sys- 
tems of our author not only affected the 
composition of speeches, sermons, histories, 
and other prose works in the Renaissance, 
but, in part for the same reason, tended 
to dominate the doctrines of invention and 
style in poetry. 


Professor Caplan devotes a_ substantial 
part of his compact Introduction to judi- 
cious consideration of the evidences of au- 
thorship, and concludes that the work could 
not have been Cicero’s. The argument from 
silence is fortified by strong disparities be- 
tween our author and Cicero in both doc- 
trine and style. The persistent claims for a 
rhetorician named Cornificius he also over- 
turns, and he concludes that we must as- 
sign the work to an auctor  incertus. 
In the Introduction, also, Professor Caplan 
discusses the interesting problems of the 
relation between the Rhetorica Ad Heren- 
nium and De Inventione, and of our author’s 
political sympathies. There are brief sec- 
tions also on the transmission of the work, 
translations, editions, and the text, followed 
by a bibliography. The volume concludes 
with an index of proper names and rhetor- 
ical terms, and a second index of Greek 
words used in the notes and the Intro- 
duction. 


There is no space or occasion in this 
review to summarize the rhetorical system 
of the Rhetorica Ad Herennium in detail 
or to explore its relation to earlier sys- 
tems. With expert conciseness and learning 
Professor Caplan has executed these tasks 
in his Introduction and his abundant notes, 
and with admirable clarity and penetration 
in his Analyses and in the translation it- 
self. One of the first actors in the revival 
of rhetoric, Harry Caplan brings to this 
latest of the major ancient rhetorical texts 
to be well rendered into English not only 
his qualifications as a classical scholar but 
especially his intimate familiarity with rhet- 
oric, ancient, medieval, and modern, sa- 
cred and secular—as teacher, editor, critic, 
bibliographer, translator, and speaker. This 
learning and experience have enabled him 
to master the immense difficulty of putting 
into English the ancient rhetorical concepts 
and the technical terms of the art so that 


they are illuminated rather than obscured 
by the translation. Furthermore, with the 
cooperation of his publishers in granting 
him space for extensive notes, he presents 
his readers with what amounts to a con- 
densed critical dictionary of classical rhet- 
oric. 


Beyond its significance in the history of 
rhetoric (and poetic) which we have in- 
dicated briefly, the Rhetorica Ad Herennium 
occupies a special place in Latin literature 
and in literary theory. It stands very near 
the beginning of Latin prose; only one 
complete earlier work is extant. In Book 
4 we find ‘‘the oldest systematic treatment 
of Style in Latin, indeed the oldest extant 
inquiry into that subject after Aristotle,” 
including the first surviving division of 
Style into the three kinds and the oldest 
extant formal study of figures. Finally, it 
presents the first complete Memory system 
which we possess, some of whose essential 
features, like those of the inventional sys- 
tem of our author, survive in the systems 
of today. These distinctions, and those spec- 
ial excellences of Professor Caplan’s work 
noticed in the previous paragraph, make 
the publication of his translation and an- 
notation of Ad Herennium: On The Theory 
of Public Speaking an event of primary 
moment to rhetorical and literary study. 


Donatp C. Bryant 


Washington University 


Fifty Years of Classical Scholarship. Edited 
by Maurice PLaTNAveER. Oxford: Blackwell, 
1954. Pp. 431. Sh. 31/6. 


SEVENTEEN ENGLISH scholars, most of 
them well known for their previous work, 
have cooperated to give, in fourteen major 
subdivisions, a survey and appreciation of 
the subjects, methods, and attainments of 
classical scholarship in the first half of the 
twentieth century. This survey provides a 
valuable addition to the information avail- 
able in Marouzeau, Pauly-Wissowa, and the 
Handbuch. These articles vary greatly in 
length, selection of material, and critical 
method; they represent a personal and 
individual approach. Some of the authors 
list, along with some critical remarks, the 
major works published in the field re- 


viewed by them, while others select certain 
major problems and issues. A few of the 
articles look at the works under considera- 
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tion strictly from the point of view of 
the specialist and of their bearing upon a 
particular question; fortunately, however, 
the majority sees behind the change of 
approach, method and interest, the impact 
of the fundamental changes affecting every 
side of western civilization in this century 
of crisis—including the apparently remote 
domain of classical scholarship. As a whole, 
the authors, like the books and articles 
which they review, present the different 
attitudes and types which today prevail in 
the classical field; and as some of them 
feel, it is worth while comparing them with 
their counterparts of the last century. Then, 
the field was dominated by German, and 
to a somewhat lesser degree, English schol- 
arship; the twentieth century has brought 
about a much more even distribution of 
essential research among all western na- 
tions. The articles present and often discuss 
all the facets of the work done in Greek 
and Latin literature, and with various em- 
phasis, most of the major and minor publi- 
cations. It is a pity that there is not at 
least a short chapter on Roman philosophy 
and on the research done in Greek and 
Roman religion, which is so vital for the 
understanding of much of literature; also 
later antiquity, including the Christian sec- 
tor, might have deserved more considera- 
tion. Another minor point (which, however, 
does not impair the usefulness of the entire 
survey) is the uneven allotment of space: 
the two longest chapters are those on 
Roman drama and Roman oratory; Greek 
comedy is discussed in greater detail than 
tragedy; and Catullus gets more pages than 
any of the three great ones of Latin poetry, 
Lucretius, Vergil, and Horace. 


Homer and the Homeric question is dis- 
cussed by E. R. Dodds (the linguistic and 
the archeological aspects being treated by 
L. R. Palmer and D. Gray). Nineteenth 
century analysis, strongly dominated by the 
German method, has in recent decades, 
in line with the general change of mood, 
lost ground to the camp of the unitarians. 
As the result of much research from both 
positions, with the participation of many of 
the great names in the classical field, ex- 
treme points of view on either side ap- 
pear untenable; instead there is the search 
for a solution which offers room both for 
the unity of design and for the fluidity in 
the evolution of the particulars as one 
would expect in a work based on oral 
tradition. In this regard, the important dis- 
coveries of Milman Parry are duly ap- 
preciated. Among the many other Homeric 
scholars Wilamowitz and Nilsson are treated 


with the deserved consideration. Most of 
the research has centered on the Iliad; 
however, the Odyssey has not been neglect- 
ed, including its background and composi- 
tion and the identity of its author with 
the poet of the Iliad. The increasing light 
shed upon the later Mycenean age by recent 
discoveries has left its impact upon Ho- 
meric studies of any kind. 

J. G. Griffith deals with the lyrical poets 
from Sappho to Pindar and Bacchylides, 
to whose understanding so much has been 
contributed by new material and a new 
approach. This applies also to Greek 
tragedy, surveyed by T. B. L. Webster in 
a very concise article (which one would 
have liked to be a little longer to cover 
all the details of this core area of classical 
research); but, at least in brief, he touches 
upon all the major topics and questions of 
the field in which our knowledge has ad- 
vanced, with the statures of Wilamowitz 
and G. Murray towering even where the 
following generation has improved upon the 
details of their work and approach. Among 
the points emphasized are: style and 
imagery; the parts of tragedy such as 
chorus, prologue, monologue, dialogue; 
tragic irony; the part of the gods, and in 
general, tragedy as reflection of con- 
temporary religion, philosophy, and _ poli- 
tics; chronology (including the suggestion 
of a late date for Aeschylus’ Supplices), the 
personality and thought of the three masters 
(with a special chapter on that most enig- 
matic play, the Bacchae). 

K. J. Dover discusses the evolution of 
comedy, as reflected in recent research 
from the origins to the New Comedy, with 
natural emphasis on Aristophanes and Me- 
nander and on the continuity of the develop- 
ment. The discussion includes the new pic- 
ture of Menander and his relation to tra- 
dition and contemporary life and thought 
as brought about by the papyrus texts. 

D. Ross presents the long series of works 
which have widened our knowledge in his 
field, Greek philosophy, from the Preso- 
cratics to Plotinus. H. L. Hudson-Williams 
in his chapter on the Greek orators and 
rhetoric gives the result of modern research 
in rhetorical theory and literary criticism 
from the sophists to Aristotle and Peri 
Hypsous, as well as in the orators from 
Antiphon to Hypereides; twentieth century 
scholarship has also contributed to a new 
appreciation of both Isocrates and Demos- 
thenes. E. A. Barber deals with the much 
enriched field of Hellenistic poetry. 

This half-century of war and political up- 
heaval naturally was bound to increase the 
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interest in, and the understanding of, Greek 
historiography, as shown in G. T. Griffith’s 
article. In addition to new epigraphical re- 
search, work on such lucky papyrological 
discoveries as the Athenaion Politeia and 
the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, has been re- 
markable, as has that great one-man enter- 
prise, Jacoby’s FrGrHist. However, the in- 
tegration of scholarship and life has found 
its most striking expression in a new grasp 
of the method, political philosophy, and 
evolution of the three unexcelled masters, 
Herodotus, Polybius, and especially Thu- 
cydides, who in many regards seems to be 
more modern than any other ancient writer. 
Research on every aspect of his personality 
and work has produced some of the high 
marks of classical scholarship, such as the 
books by Schwartz, Finley, Romilly, and 
Gomme. The survey also includes the work 
done on the other historians from Xenophon 
and the Alexander Historians to Plutarch 
and Dio Cassius, The author has increased 
the value of this important chapter by 
adding fifteen pages of bibliographical 
notes. 


The section dealing with Roman literature 
is somewhat shorter, a reflection of the 
persisting prevalence of Greek studies; yet 
these six chapters do not fail to illustrate 
the increasing weight of the new approach 
to the uniqueness of Rome also in the world 
of thought and letters. The drama of Plau- 
tus, Terence, and Seneca is the topic of 
W. A. Laidlaw, who takes up all the major 
issues of dramatic technique, language, 
chronology, plot, of the transformation of 
Greek dramatic tradition into the expression 
of Roman thought and character. Catullus 
is discussed by R. G. C. Levens, and Lu- 
cretius by C. Bailey, who, as the dean of 
Lucretian studies, analyzes the appeal to 
modern man made by the dynamism of 
language as well as thought of De Rerum 
Natura and evaluates the advances made by 
scholars from many countries in the under- 
standing of its philosophical, poetic, and 
linguistic problems and relations, beginning 
with Merrill, Diels, and Ernout. The work 
on the Augustan poets is presented by T. E. 
Wright, with emphasis on Vergil and 
Horace, but without neglecting great works 
of scholarship dealing with the others, such 
as Housman’s Manilius of Frazer’s Fasti. 
As the survey shows, Vergil has held the 
human as well as the scholarly interest; 
even in Germany, where he had been out 
of favor in the last century, the outstanding 
publications by quite a few scholars from 
Norden and Heinze to Klingner and Poeschl 
bear witness to his acceptance as one of the 


cornerstones of western tradition. Research 
on the poets of the Empire is evaluated by 
H. H. Huxley, with Housman’s Lucan as the 
ranking achievement. Unfortunately, Ciaud- 
ian has not been included, since the dis- 
cussion does not go beyond Martial and 
Juvenal. 


Two chapters are dedicated to Roman 
prose. S. F. Bonner deals with Roman ora- 
tory, centering around Cicero, the older 
Seneca, and Quintilian. The arrangement of 
the book did not allow a full discussion of 
Cicero whose exceptional personality has 
met with fairer judgement in this century 
than in the last; his letters and philosophic 
essays are hardly mentioned, but 23 pages 
are set apart for a thorough evaluation of 
the research about his speeches and rhetori- 
cal writings, including his language and the 
development of his style, the relation be- 
tween the published and the _ spoken 
speeches, their reflection of law and legal 
procedure, and finally the work concerned 
with the analysis of many particular 
speeches. The study of Roman historio- 
graphy, as of its Greek counterpart, has 
profited from the impact of an age dom- 
inated by politics, as well as from re- 
awakened understanding of the moral and 
political concepts — and catchwords — of 
the Romans. A. H. McDonald follows up the 
research in this field from the Annalists to 
the Historia Augusta and Ammianus, in its 
three main approaches, which, however, 
are frequently intertwined: the works of 
the historians as historical sources, as 
works of literature, and as reflections of 
political thought and ideals. While Caesar, 
Velleius, and Suetonius have not been 
neglected, most of the best scholarship has 
been concerned with the three masterminds, 
Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus, with increas- 
ing emphasis on the literary and philosoph- 
ical aspects, on the comédie humaine with 
its psychological and tragic overtones, and 
on the exempla of triumph and failure as 
measured by the moral standards of virtus 
Romana. 


Despite a few minor shortcomings and 
omissions, this survey of fifty years of clas- 
sical scholarship by British scholars most 
qualified for the difficult task of selecting, 
organizing, and evaluating a tremendous 
mass of material, will be a welcome refer- 
ence book for concise information about the 
recent trends and publications in nearly 
every field of Greek and Roman literature. 


FELIxX M. WASSERMANN 
Kansas Wesleyan University 
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The Etruscans. By M. Patyortrno. Trans- 
lated by J. Cremona. Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, 1955. 


IN THIS LATEST volume of the Pelican 
archaeological series, Massimo Pallottino, 
professor in the University of Rome and 
well-known specialist in Etruscology, has 
presented a very considerable and useful 
survey. Translated from the third Italian 
edition of 1954, this book of 295 pages sum- 
marizes almost everything known to date 
of the Etruscan civilization, ‘‘the Sphinx 
of the Mediterranean.”’ 

Some material of a controversial nature 
has necessarily been included in the open- 
ing chapters. Long ago the legend of a 
Trojan settlement in Latium was com- 
pletely demolished: neither at Lavinium 
(Pratica del Mare) nor at any Latin site 
have artifacts been recovered which might 
support the idea of an occupation from 
Asia Minor. With this in mind Pallottino 
complains that modern archaeologists have 
constructed a new myth—it has been as- 
sumed by some that the phases designated 
as Palafitta, Terramara and Villanova rep- 
resent successive waves of Indo-European 
migration through the Alps into Italy, and 
that these are the probable ancestors of 
the Romans. Among the Villanovans the 
Etruscans suddenly appear from the sea 
or elsewhere. Cremation-peoples are gen- 
erally held to be Italici (Villanovan biconi- 
cal urns in the north and hut-urns in the 
south). Many see the origin of Roma Quad- 
rata in certain village-plans of the Terra- 
mara. There remains, however, the em- 
barrassing problem of Indo-European in- 
humators south of the Tiber-line (the 
Umbro-Sabellians and their kindred). 

Pallottino attacks this picture as incon- 
sistent. If we superimpose a linguistic map 
upon an archaeological one, we are led 
to correlate the spread of the Apenninic 
bronze culture with that of Italic-speaking 
inhumatory peoples, and the Villanovan 
crematory culture cannot be disassociated 
from the Etruscans. Pallottino believes the 
Indo-European waves moved from the Ad- 
riatic coast inland to the west and south. 
He admits that the chalcolithic and bronze 
periods in Etruria are inhumatory, the fol- 
lowing Villanovan iron culture mostly cre- 
matory, whereas inhumation again became 
predominant in the Etruscan orientalising 
phase, but he insists that there is no evi- 
dence of any violent irruption but only 
of slow evolution in mortuary and other 
styles. Urn-burial was copied by a process 
of cultural diffusion from central Europe, 
and trade (development of the iron mines) 


brought new fashions from Greece and 
Egypt. 


What is the origin of the Etruscans? 
Pallottino preposes an ‘‘ethnic formation’’ 
on the very soil of Etruria. ‘‘No one would 
dream of asking where Italians or French- 
men came from originally; it is the forma- 
tion of the Italian and French nation that 
we study.’’ But of what elements were the 
Etruscans formed? Linguistically, Pallottino 
proposes a ‘‘Raeto-Tyrrhenian’’ speech-area 
isolated in Italy by the advance of the 
Indo-Europeans. This speech would be the 
westernmost branch of ‘‘Pelasgic,’’ once 
widespread throughout the eastern half of 
the Mediterranean. He admits the close 
relationship of Lemnian as shown on the 
famous stele and certain sherds, but says 
nothing much of Lydian. The story of the 
migration from Lydia found in so many 
ancient writers he dismisses as a fabrica- 
tion by the Ionian Greeks and comparable 
with the Aeneas-legend. Yet he is im- 
pressed with Meneptah’s mention (c. 1220 
B.C.) of the Turusha and admits that the 
Etruscans may have taken part in the 
great raids on Egypt, though he suggests 
they came from the west. (As a matter 
of fact, the attack did come from Libya, 
though Mycenaean and Asiatic peoples were 
involved.) The difficulty with the Lydian 
or Asiatic theory is that we cannot yet 
find any typological sequence into which 
early Etruscan material might be fitted. 
Pallottino points out that the ‘‘oriental 
character”’ of Etruscan civilisation is ap- 
parent only after 700 B.C. when Tyrrhenian 
piracy and trade were largely established. 
Arguments from toponymy are drawn from 
various and dissimilar languages. Pallottino 
will be challenged on many of these points. 


The greater part of the book deals with 
Etruscan cities, cemeteries, political and 
social organisation, religion, literature, art, 
life and customs, and finally the language. 
One might wish that Pailottino had devoted 
more space to Etruscan Rome. ‘‘Mastarna” 
(identified by Claudius as Servius Tullius) 
he regards as a title corrupted from Latin 
magister; it is interesting to see Etruscan 
confirmation of the existence of Aulus Vi- 
benna and Cn. Tarquinius. Inscribed Etrus- 
can vases have been found on the Palatine 
and Capitoline: between these two hills, of 
course, runs the Vicus Tuscus. Scattered 
throughout the book are numerous instances 
of Roman borrowings or adaptations, but 
most of these have been well known for 
many years. Pallottino does well to rescue 
the Etruscans from the reputation of lux- 
urious immorality: he asserts that the 
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great freedom of Etruscan women and their 
custom of reclining at dinner with their 
men scandalised Greek and Roman writers 
who were familiar with this practice only 
in the case of hetaerae. 


The book concludes with a survey of the 
Etruscan language, and after a discussion 
of morphology and grammar, sample texts 
are translated and a brief lexicon of known 
words is appended. It is disappointing to 
see how little progress has been made in 
many years of intensive study. A lengthy 
bilingual text is needed, for which Pal- 
lottino continues to hope and search. The 
book is illustrated with 32 plates and will 
be read with attention and pleasure by all 
Classicists, especially by those fortunate 
enough, like this reviewer, to have visited 
many of the Etruscan sites and tombs. 


T. T. DuKE 
University of Akron 


Michaelis Marulli Carmina. Edidit ALEx- 
ANDER Perosa. Turici in aedibus Thesauri 
Mundi, 1951. Pp. xliv + 261. $3.00. (Dis- 
tributed in the United States by the Medi- 
aeval Academy of America, Cambridge, 
38, Massachusetts.) 


Reapers oF George Eliot’s Romola will 
recall that Marullus, Politian, and Ales- 
sandra Scala appear among the historical 
figures represented in that vivid, if some- 
times slightly anachronistic, picture of Flor- 
ence in the catastrophic years that fol- 
lowed the death of Lorenzo de’ Medici. One 
may wonder, however, why the novelist 
failed to exploit in her pages an historical 
episode that may have been more romantic 
than any she imagined. When Marullus, 
who was a Byzantine refugee and soldier 
of fortune, came to Florence in 1489 to seek 
the patronage of the Magnificent Lorenzo, 
he had already published the first two books 
of his Epigrammata, in which one finds 
such noteworthy verses as a fine epigram 
on the dead who lie unburied on a battle- 
field (1,6), an epitaph for his uncle, who 
died fighting the Turks in one of the hope- 
less struggles in Greece that foliowed the 
fall of Constantinople (1,27), and a series 
of amatory elegies on the charms and 
whims of a mistress whom he calls Neaera. 
With the generous enthusiasm of which he 
was frequently capable, Politian, who was 


virtually the literary arbiter of Florence, 
saluted the stranger as the heir of Catullus 
(Pol. Epig. Lat. 30 and 31). But the cordial- 
ity between the two men did not long en- 
dure. Both admired the beauty and the 
learning of Alessandra Scala, the accom- 
plished daughter of the Florentine chancel- 
lor. Doubtless many young men of wealthy 
and prominent families sought an alliance 
that would have been both financially and 
politically advantageous, but the lady, it 
would seem, favored the two men who 
could authoritatively appreciate the polish 
of her Latin poetry (now lost) and the purity 
of her Greek, a language in which she had 
been tutored by Lascaris. Of the two, Poli- 
tian was undoubtedly the greater scholar 
and the more Classical poet, but he had a 
nose that was almost worthy of Cyrano de 
Bergerac, his ecclesiastical revenues made 
him incapable of contracting a legal mar- 
riage, and he was most cordially disliked 
by the lady’s father. Marullus was a for- 
eigner of a race that the Florentines habitu- 
ally regarded with suspicion and he was an 
almost penniless adventurer, but he had 
the romantic aura that surrounds a man 
who has participated in desperate military 
enterprises in distant lands and whose 
fingers are equally accustomed to the pen 
and the sword, and he commended himself 
to the self-important chancellor by witty 
disparagement of Politian’s erudition. But 
apparently it was not until after the sudden 
and somewhat mysterious death of Politian 
that Alessandra married Marullus. How 
happy this union may have been, we can 
only conjecture. But after Marullus and 
his horse went down in the quicksands of 
the Cecina in 1500, Alessandra retired to a 
convent and there ended her days. 


Politian, of course, is one of the few 
writers who, like Virgil and Livy, were so 
universally known that English has special 
forms for their names. Marullus, on the 
other hand, perhaps in consequence of a 
capricious disparagement by Erasmus 
(Epist. 385 Allen), has never found favor 
with Anglo-Saxon readers. Even British 
writers who particularly concerned them- 
selves with Humanism, from Thomas Pope 
Blount to John Addington Symonds, usually 
ignore him. This is unfortunate, for he is 
a poet worthy of the attention of any culti- 
vated reader, and one of the representative 
figures of the Renaissance. 


The four books of Hymni naturales are the 
most controversial work of Marullus and 
pose a problem that every reflective reader 
will find pleasure in solving for himself. 
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To say that they are imitations of the 
Homeric Hymns is to say nothing beyond 
the obvious fact that these poems, written 
in a variety of metres, are all addressed 
to the ancient gods of Greece and Rome. 
These hymns, like the comparable ancient 
compositions, differ widely in their inspira- 
tion. It would be possible, for example, to 
say that the hymn to Juno (IV, 3) is merely 
evidence that its author possessed much 
of Ovid’s pleasing mythopoeic fancy, and 
that the song to the stars (II,3) is a poetic 
contemplation of the immutable crder of 
the universe, but I cannot see how it would 
be possible to mistake or to explain away 
the fervor and passionate sincerity of the 
prayer to the Sun (III,1). When Marullus 
addresses Mercury (II,8), he undoubtedly 
feels that the rites he is celebrating are 
his patria sacra. The poetry is not anti- 
Christian; it is simply written as though 
Christianity had never appeared in the 
world or had been long forgotten. It is not 
my wish here to add even a line to the 
interminable polemics about the Paganism 
of the Renaissance; I merely indicate a 
vital and delicate problem of interpretation 
and understanding. which even so subtle a 
critic as Benedetto Croce (Michele Marullo 
Tarcaniota, Bari, 1938—Poeti e scrittori del 
pieno e del tardo Rinascimento, Vol. II, 
Bari, 1945, pp. 269-380) will not have formu- 
lated to everyone’s satisfaction. 


This edition of the extant writings of 
Marullus is the work of one of the most 
active and distinguished modern editors of 
Renaissance texts. No one who has used 
Professor Perosa’s meticulous and defini- 
tive editions of the Carmina of Landinus 
(Florence, 1938) and Alexander Braccius 
(ibid., 1944), or knows his other work, will 
require assurance that this edition is based 
on complete collation and exhaustive study 
of all the known sources, and that the 
text has been established both judiciously 
and with constant reference to an amazingly 
detailed and extensive knowledge of the 
minute peculiarities of Renaissance diction 
and prosody. The index nominum appended 
to this admirable edition is more than an 
index; it provides succinct but adequate 
identification of the persons and places 
mentioned by the poet, indicates the prin- 
cipal sources of his allusions to antiquity, 
and supplies references to sources of further 
information concerning his contemporaries. 
It is a model for future editors of Human- 
istic texts. 


Revito P. OLIVER 
University of Illinois 
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ANTONI S.I., Latinarum litterarum 
historia. Editio altera. Neapoli apud M. 
D’ Auria, Librarium  Pontificium, 
MCMLII. Pp. xii + 306. L. 800. 


THIS UNPRETENTIOUS little volume de- 
serves the widest recognition and the high- 
est praise. It is probable that no work more 
generally useful to all teachers of Latin 
has been published in the present century. 
The low price, which, at the current rate 
of exchange, should enable an American to 
obtain a copy for about $1.50, postpaid, 
makes it possible for every teacher to have 
a copy at hand and, if he wish, to use the 
book as an ancillary text in advanced 
secondary classes or undergraduate college 
courses. 

Father D’Elia has written in correct and 
simple Latin, which should present no dif- 
ficulty to anyone who has read some Caesar 
and a little Cicero and has at his disposal 
one of the shorter dictionaries, the most 
complete, accurate, and informative history 
of Latin literature that is to my knowledge 
to be found within comparable compass in 
any language. His style is admirable: it is 
classical and precise without a hint of 
preciosity or pedantry, lucid and direct 
without the slightest trace of artificial 
simplification. His is a book which the tyro, 
when he has mastered the rudiments of 
prose, may read with confidence, and which 
the mature Latinist will read with joy. 

After a brief introduction on the inhabi- 
tants and languages of early Italy and on 
the influence of Greek culture, the author 
traces in 262 pages the whole history of 
Roman literature from the Carmina Saliaria 
to the Corpus iuris civilis, dividing it into 
six ages, distinguishing the principal 
literary forms cultivated in each age, and 
then giving a succinct but vivid account of 
the noteworthy writers in each department 
of literature, with a precise indication of 
the subject and contents of every major 
work. Father D’Elia has organized and 
selected his materials with such art that 
the remarkable concision of his narrative 
seems effortless and natural. The essential 
information about Livy, for example, has 
been compressed into five pages, but the 
smoothly flowing Latin suggests an unhur- 
ried essay, rather than the aridity and 
labored monotony of most handbooks, No 
name of even moderate importance has 
been omitted. Writers whose works are 
largely or wholly lost, such as Cornelius 
Severus and Saleius Bassus, and even such 
pedestrian and utilitarian compilers as 
Publius Vegetius and Marcellus Empiricus, 
are mentioned and characterized in brief 
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paragraphs. The Christian writers are 
adequately surveyed in an appendix of 
twenty-five pages. 

The author never forgets that he is writ- 
ing a compendious guide to the riches of 
Roman literature. Resisting constant 
temptations to digress or to. display 
erudition, he has limited himself to what 
is really essential. Although he adequately 
indicates the literary rank and _ stylistic 
qualities of each writer, often by an apt 
phrase or nice distinction (saying, for ex- 
ample, of Valerius Maximus, “‘lingua est 
satis pura, locutio vero obscura. et 
tumida’’), he never lapses into the dif- 
fuseness of aesthetic or ‘‘interpretative”’ 
criticism. Writing for those who love litera- 
ture rather than for those who concern 
themselves with the mountainous impedi- 
menta accumulated by the detailed and 
minute labors of modern scholarship, he 
makes no attempt to emulate Teuffel- 
Schwabe or Schanz-Hosius. He has read 
the studies of contemporary scholars, but, 
with a restraint that Epictetus would have 
commended, he does not cite them. When 
convinced, he adopts their conclusions with- 
out comment; the statement “‘Tacitus .. . 
anno caii proconsul a Traiano in Asiam 
missus est,’’ for example, must be based 
on A. I. Suskin’s ingenious demonstration 
in A.J.A., XL (1936), 71f. When uncon- 
vinced, he ignores them; thus he states 
flatly that the Octavia cannot be the work 
of Seneca, and makes no mention of E. 
Flinck, A. S. Pease, and F. Giancotti. When 
the evidence appears to him conflicting or 
uncertain, he avoids raising the question: 
of the Culex and its companion pieces in 
the so-called Appendix he says’ simply 
“‘tribuuntur Vergilio.’’ Let those who would 
protest ask themselves what conceivable 
utility anyone but a specialist could find in 
a forty-page résumé of intricate and subtle 
arguments and a twenty-page bibliography 
of learned but tedious articles in six lan- 
guages and fifty periodicals. Our delight 
in the disciplines of philology should not 
make us forget how relatively insignificant 
are even our choicest contributions to 
knowledge, and that a new building, how- 
ever elegant in design and solid in construc- 
tion, will not alter the map of the nation. 
By resisting distractions and adhering 
steadfastly to his purpose Father D’Elia 
has produced an eminently useful book. 

Should he wish to redouble our great 
debt to him, the author might well employ 
his extraordinary command of a _ simple 
and natural Latin style to produce an ex- 
position of the Roman mode of life, setting 


forth the essentials of the information to 
be found in such books as Paoli’s Vita 
Romana, Carcopino’s Vie quotidienne, and 
Borda’s Lares. Nothing will be more en- 
heartening to an ambitious student than 
the discovery that he can obtain necessary 
information about the Romans in the lan- 
guage which was their eternal legacy to 
civilized man. 


ReEvito P. OLIVER 


University of Illinois 


British Latin Selections, A.D. 500-1400. With 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary of me- 
diaeval words by R. A. Browne. Oxford, 
Basil Blackwell, 1954. Pp. lxi + 144. £1 12/ 


THIS PLEASANT and ably edited anthology 
contains eighty-four short selections chosen 
for their intrinsic interest from the writers 
of nine centuries. History and chronicle, 
beginning with the almost legendary Gildas 
and ending with the vivacious Adam of 
Usk, naturally furnish the greatest number 
of excerpts, but there are specimens of 
every type of serious writing from hymns 
to hexameters, from hagiography to the 
eristics of the Schoolmen. Only writers who 
were British by birth or residence are in- 
cluded, but the culture of the Middle Ages, 
sustained and dominated by the Church, 
which never entirely forgot the lost glories 
of Rome, was truly international, and the 
book may therefore serve as an adequate 
as well as entertaining introduction to the 
whole range of mediaeval literature. 


The introduction, addressed primarily to 
readers who have not previously ventured 
into the field, consists of a compendious 
descriptive and historical account of the 
syntactical, lexical, and rhetorical perver- 
sions common to the Latin written in the 
Middle Ages. It is interesting to observe, 
by the way, that every advance in me 
diaeval studies makes it increasingly clear 
that this language is essentially what we 
may call Christian Latin, a dialect formed 
and fixed long before the collapse of the 
Roman Empire and thereafter perpetuated 
as a ‘‘dead”’ language by scholastic tradi- 
tion. The editor strongly recommends that 
this Latin be pronounced with what is, in 
effect, the pronunciation currently em- 
ployed in the Roman Church, i.e. with no 
attention to quantity and with the Italian 
sounds of vowels and consonants. This, he 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


points out, is a fair approximation of the 
pronunciations actually used by the writers, 
and will not only preserve the effects of 
rhyme and rhythm which they intended, 
but will also serve as a prophylactic meas- 
ure for the mind of the reader: ‘‘The great- 
er the differentiation, the less the risk of 
confusion between classical and mediae- 
val.”’ 

The selections are well edited. They have 
been cleansed of the verdigris of misspell- 
ings, which some editors with petty pedant- 
ry mistakenly reproduce, but the texts are 
accurate. I have found very few typograph- 
ical errors—all obvious and therefore in- 
consequential. In the short selection from 
Richard of Bury’s enthusiastic apostrophe 
to books, every reader will see that we 
should read ‘‘qui omnia petenti tribuitis,’’ 
but the text given by Browne is that found 
in all the manscripts, if we may trust the 
new critical edition of the Philobiblon by 
Antonio Altamura (Naples, 1954). 


Each selection is followed by a brief 
notice of its author or the compilation from 
which it was taken. It is possible to make 
only a very few minor suggestions for pos- 
sible improvement of these concise and ac- 
curate summaries. Browne is inclined to 
doubt (p. 24) that he legendary King Ar- 
thur is a mythopoeic projection of the ob- 
scure Roman general, L. Artorius Castus; 
he does not cite, and may not have seen, 
the new and cogent evidence collected by 
William Nitze, P.M.L.A., LXIV (1949), 585 
sqq. In connection with Roger Bacon (p. 
105), it might have been well to note that 
the remarkable scientific achievements, 
such as the invention of the microscope 
and the observation of human spermatozoa, 
attributed to him in the 1920’s by W. R. 
Newbold were entirely the product of that 
gentleman’s overheated imagination. This, 
to be sure, was conclusively proved years 
ago by J. M. Manly (Speculum, VI [1931], 
345 sqq.), but myths, once created, live 
with an incredible tenacity, and I have seen 
this one reappear within the past two years 
in an historical textbook. One cannot, it 
seems, repeat too often the facts: the fa- 
mous Voynich manuscript is still unread, 
Professor Newbold’s decipherment of it was 
an hallucination, and there is no reason 
whatsoever to connect the manuscript 
(which, in my opinion, based on strictly 
palaeographical considerations, cannot be 
older than the fifteenth century) with Roger 
Bacon. About William of Occam (p. 125), 
Browne should have said either more or 
less; the statement that he was “‘not strict- 
ly speaking a nominalist’’ will seem a para- 
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dox to most readers. The rather subtle dis- 
tinction implied by this characterization of 
a man whom his contemporaries universal- 
ly described as ‘‘princeps Nominalium’’ 
may be valid, but I note that it finds no 
place in the recent study by Cesare Vasoli, 
Guglielmo d’Occam, Florence, 1953. 

Prepared with care for the reader’s pleas- 
ure, this little anthology is an album of 
eighty-four vivid scenes from a remote and 
enigmatic world which must ever exert 
upon the modern mind a romantic and 
perennial fascination. He who seeks a sym- 
bol of the Middle Ages may find it in the 
uneasy confession (p. 89) of an English 
visitor to Rome, who records that he saw 
an ancient statue that had somehow escaped 
the systematic vandalism of the pious. It 
was a nude Venus, evidently retaining much 
of its antique coloring, and sculptured with 
such art ‘‘ut magis viva creatur videatur 
quam statua ...Hanc.. . propter miran- 
dam speciem et nescio quam magicam per- 
suasionem ter coactus sum revisere, cum 
ab hospitio meo duobus stadiis distaret.”’ 
As he walked his two miles with troubled 
conscience and haunting dread of diabolic 
machinations, the pilgrim cannot have 
known that the spark in his breast was a 
proof that the noblest aspirations of man 
are not conditioned reflexes—that the in- 
comparable civilization of Greece and Rome 
cannot die so long as there are men to 
inhabit the earth. 

ReEviLo P. OLIVER 


University of Illinois 


Rufinus, A Commentary on the Apostles’ 
Creed. Trans. by J. N. D. Ketty. London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1955. Pp. 166. 


RUFINUS OF AQUILEIA lived in a hectic age 
which called upon him not only to expend 
much of his energy defending Origen in the 
acrimonious theological controversy which 
raged so viciously about the great Alex- 
andrian’s name that it threatened to en- 
gulf orthodox Christianity itself, but which 
forced him, just before his death, also to 
witness the burning of Rhegium by Alaric’s 
barbarians in 410 as an omen of the im- 
pending collapse of Rome as well. Doubt- 
less, it was far from Rufinus’ thought that 
the pivotal character and significance of 
his own lifetime should somehow transfer 
to his Commentary on the Apostles’ Creed 
so that it should stand today as a cardinal 
source in the learned discussion centering 
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around the origin and development of the 
Christian creed. 

In this present stage of scholarly con- 
troversy over the creed which has been 
somewhat heightened by F. J. Badcock’s 
thesis back in 1930, many readers will doubt- 
less find J. N. D. Kelly’s Rufinus, A Com- 
mentary on the Apostles’ Creed a steadying 
influence. While Mr. Kelly’s translation and 
annotation, appearing as the twentieth vol- 
ume of an already highly appreciated trans- 
lation series of the Ancient Christian Writers 
edited by J. Quasten and J. C. Plumpe, is 
not intended to supplement Mr. Kelly’s ear- 
lier work, Early Christian Creeds (London, 
1950), it is obviously quite germane to the 
subject. It will, of course, interest anyone 
concerned with the position of the Old 
Roman Symbol in the development of credal 
forms. 

When the author states that Rufinus’ Com- 
mentary on the Apostles’ Creed is both 
fascinating for the modern student and im- 
portant to the specialist he might well have 
been speaking, mutatis mutandis, of his own 
new translation of the early Christian writer 
itself. Any student, for example, will be 
pleased with the helpfulness of Mr. Kelly’s 
twenty-seven page introduction which treats 
Rufinus’ life, the history of his Commentary 
on the Apostles’ Creed, the baptismal creed, 
Rufinus and the Bible, the Canon, and bib- 
liographical notes—all of which help con- 
siderably to make a difficult and complex 
subject clearer. The student will, likewise, 
appreciate not only the fluidity of Mr. 
Kelly's English translation of the text it- 
self but also his voluminous notes which 
consistently furnish needed background ma- 
terials, explain esoteric terms, and supply 
germane sidelights apt to be unappreciated 
by the layman. Any student would, for in- 
stance, find the thumb-nail sketches of the 
many heresies enlightening and the oc- 
casional explanations of customs informa- 
tive. 


Even if the book will interest primarily 
the student, and even though it is essentially 
a volume in a translation series and there- 
fore not in the category of exhaustive and 
scholarly studies of Rufinus, the specialist 
interested in the evolution of credal forms 
will do well not to pass it by. Such a person 
would not be disappointed in many of Mr. 
Kelly’s some two hundred ninety lengthy 
notes taking up some sixty-three pages 
which annotate practically every sentence 
in the Commentaries, summarize opposing 
views, review important works, present an 
array of primary sources dealing with the 
subject at hand, and compare versions of 


the Scriptures on all Biblical quotations in 
the original. A scholar might wish, however, 
that a fuller account of the various texts of 
Rufinus had been included in the Biblio- 
graphical Note in the Introduction; and 
doubtless, the sentence: ‘‘The text of Baluze 
. . . is at many points more reliable, but 
Vallarsi’s has been chosen [for translation] 
in view of its more general accessibility”’ in 
Migne, will be somewhat startling to the 
true scholar. 
E. G. WELTIN 


Washington University 


Goethe, The Lyrist. By Epwin H. ZEImeL. 
(University of North Carolina Studies in 
Germanic Languages and Literatures, No. 
16). Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1955. Pp. xvii, 182. $3.50. 


GOETHE STRONGLY influenced by 
Greek and Latin classics; therefore, a book 
on Goethe deserves at least passing mention 
in the Journat. After a brief, but ade- 
quate, introduction follow one hundred 
peems in new translations, with the origi- 
nals on the opposite page. An appendix on 
the musical settings to the poems concludes 
the volume. 

It took courage to publish these new 
versions, for the translator was undertak- 
ing to compete with such giants as Carlyle, 
Coleridge, Scott, Shelley, Longfellow, Bry- 
ant, Whittier and a host of others. Mr. 
Zeidel has set a lofty goal for himself: 
“The true translator must above all strive 
for completeness and accuracy both in sub- 
stance and form.’’ He has employed the 
meters and rhyme schemes of the originals. 
Though I am still one of those die-hards 
who maintain that poetry defies translation, 
I am compelled to admit that these new 
translations are as good as the limitations 
of the English language permit. In fact, 
I hope that the translator will continue his 
efforts and give us another collection of 
Goethe’s lyrics in English. 

The musical quality of the lyrics of a 
Heine or a Goethe is well known to all 
students of literature. The Appendix on 
Musical Settings to the Poems gives more 
information on the subject than has ever 
appeared in a book in our tongue. Goethe's 
shorter poems, it may be noted, have in- 
spired almost three thousand musical com- 
positions. 

ALFRED P. DoRJAHN 


Northwestern University 
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‘““We See by the Papers...” 


Edited by Graves H. Thompson 


DEMOCRITUS TO BE COMMEMORATED 


An Associated Press dispatch from Xanthi, 
Greece, appearing in the Richmond News 
Leader of November 28, 1955: 


Greek Philosopher Democritus, who 
fathered the atomic theory nearly 2,500 
years ago, is to have a commemorative 
monument erected in his hometown, Abdera. 

Atomic scientists from all over the world 
will be invited to attend the unveiling next 
year. The University of Salonika is sponsor- 
ing the project. 

A few years ago the exact location of 
Abdera was unknown. Excavations begun 
by the Greek Archaeological Society in 1950 
—and still in progress—brought to light the 
vestiges of the ancient city 15 miles south 
of the contemporary town of Xanthi, in 
Western Thrace. 

Democritus was born there between 470 
and 460 B.C. Tradition has it that he learned 
theology and astrology in his early teens 
from Chaldean Magi who came to Thrace in 
the wake of Persian King Xerxes’ invading 
armies. 

Democritus used an inheritance for ex- 
tensive travels that took him to the far 
reaches of the then known world. He picked 
up geometry in Egypt. He also absorbed 
what Persia, India, and Ethiopia had to 
offer in the way of knowledge. 

By the time he came back home, he had 
become one of the most erudite men of his 
generation. 

He died at the age of 109. 

It is said that he felt the hour of his 
death approaching and told his sister. The 
news greatly upset the old lady, because 
she figured his death would prevent her 
from attending the ‘‘Feast of the Thes- 
mophores”’ due to be celebrated that same 
day. So Democritus obligingly postponed his 
death three days. 

He managed it, legend says, by applying 
freshly baked bread loaves over his nose 
and inhaling their hot fumes. 

Democritus was the first philosopher to 
uphold the theory that ‘‘all matter is made 
up of atoms.”’ 

Where the city used to be, a tall obelisk 
with a bas relief of Democritus will be 
erected presently. Around the obelisk will 
be planted flower-beds in elaborate designs 
which from the air will look like a diagram 


of the atom, with a tangle of protons, neu- 
trons, and electrons. 


"SOME VERBS TAKE TWO ACCUSATIVES” 


A letter appearing in the ‘“‘For Members 
Cnly’’ department of Publications of The 
Modern Language Association of America, 
September, 1955 (and submitted by a kind 
contributor from the Department of Foreign 
Languages of the Public Schools of the 
District of Columbia): 


In FMO (April) Mr. F— M— objects to 
the following statement in the ACLS News- 
letter: ‘‘The idea of the ‘child-centered’ 
school has caused many educators to forget 
that the verb ‘teaching’ has two accusatives, 
namely teaching (1) children (2) some- 
thing.’’ This sentence, says Mr. M—, con- 
tains a grammatical boo-boo. He then adds, 
“If one is to use Latin case terminology, 
any old schoolboy knows that ‘children’ is 
a dative.’’ .. . One might ask whether Mr. 
M— is not the one who is guilty of a gram- 
matical doo-boo. . . . In Latin both words 
are in the accusative. Mr. M— seems to be 
unaware of the fact that some verbs take 
two accusatives, the accusative of the per- 
son and the accusative of the thing. Verbs 
of teaching (doceo and its compounds) are 
among these. Bennett’s New Latin 
Grammar (p. 126) gives this example: ‘“‘te 
litteras doceo. I teach you your letters.”’ 
. .. The moral: More attention to the study 
of FLs! But not only modern FLs. 


ANTIQUITIES UNCOVERED 


From Paestum, Italy, comes the following 
Associated Press article, appearing in the 
December 16 Asheville, N.C., Citizen and 
sent in by Lieutenant Colonel (Ret.) S. G. 
Brady: 


A treasure trove of antiquities, possibly 
spanning 100 centuries, is being uncovered 
here by Italian archaeologists. 

On a grassy meadow a mile from the 
Gulf of Salerno, a panorama of history is 
unfolding that ranges from Roman times 
back to the Greek culture of 2,500 years 
ago and perhaps as far as prehistoric times. 
Flint weapons, believed to have _ been 
brought into Europe 10,000 years ago by 
invaders from the East, have been found in 
a necropolis—an ancient cemetery un- 
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covered by an American bulldozer crew 
building an airfield during World War II. 


Excavators have been at work off and 
on since then. Prof. P. Claudio Sestieri, 40- 
year-old superintendent of the antiquities 
department of Salerno and Potenza, tells 
about the most important recent find: 

“It was a temple buried in the ground. It 
was partly hewn into rock at ground level. 
The temple was dedicated to Hera, the 
Greek goddess of marriage and fertility. 

“Its gable-shaped roof was covered with 
tiles, and it had no openings. We went 
through the roof to have a look inside and 


found eight beautiful vases containing 
honey, which was in a perfect state of 
preservation. . . .”’ 


Three majestic Greek temples . . . rise 
from the meadow against a background of 
snow-capped mountains. 

Two of the three temples, plus 11 minor 
places of worship, were dedicated to Hera. 
The third, the so-called Temple of Ceres, 
first named after the Roman goddess of 
agriculture, has been proved by later dig- 
ging to be dedicated to Athena, the Greek 
goddess of intellect and beauty. 

‘Recent discoveries,’’ says Prof. Sestieri, 
“consist of objects of gold, silver and bronze 
and ivory carvings, Greek and Lucanian 
vases and offerings by young brides. They 
confirm that the cult of the goddess Hera 
was the basis of the local worship.’’ 

Several statues and carvings show Hera 
with pomegranates, a symbol of fertility, 
and with young babies. There are also 
many statues of other Greek gods and god- 
desses. . . 


PASTEUR ALMOST ANTICIPATED 


Another item from Colonel Brady (U.P., 
Asheville Times, November 10): 


Pliny the Elder, Roman scholar and sol- 
dier, was close to the secret of pasteurizing 
milk 1800 years before Louis Pasteur, ac- 
cording to Dr. Arthur Patch McKinlay, Uni- 
versity of California Latin scholar. 

McKinlay, whose hobby is finding interest- 
ing parallels between antiquity and today, 
found that in 77 A.D., Pliny had written on 
pharmacology that ‘‘milk is most harmless 
when boiled,’’ adding that ‘it is generally 
admitted that all water is more wholesome 
when it has been boiled.’’ 

“Tf,’? asked McKinlay, ‘‘Pliny was so close 
to the secret of bacteria, isn’t it strange 
that mankind had to wait 18 centuries for a 
Louis Pasteur?”’ 


(See page 301) 


GRAVES H. THOMPSON 


CIGLA, II 


(continued from page 144) 


IPSWICH, MASS. 
(North Burial Yard) 
Domus Grata. Huic Tumulo mandatur 
quod erat mortale D. Johannis Denison 
Armigeri Tribuni Militum Vicarii et de 
Comitatu Essexiae Vice-comitis Mili- 
taris quondam Praefecti Provincialis 
et non minus Illustris Richardi Salton- 
stal Armig. Gubernatori olim a Con. 
siliis (Quorum utroque gaudebat Nov- 
Anglia Patre ac Patrono semper mem- 
orando) pronepotis non Indigni Quippe 
qui in Collegio Harvardino Liberaliter 
educatus Judicii acumine Singulari do- 
tatus Jurisprudentiam non Vulgarem 
adeptus AEquanimitate haud aequipa 
randa praeditus Moribus Socialibus et 
Christianis Pollens Reipublicae Orna- 
mento fuit Et Fulcimento Dumque vwi- 
veret bonis omnibus Non imerito dilec- 
tus. Et cum Animam efflaret 25 Novbr. 
1724, aet. 35°, Non mediocrite def'etus. 
Famam reliquit Unguento optimo meli- 
orem. 27 


Turbidus ad Laetos Solari Lumine Por- 
tus, / Sollicitos Nautas per mare fert 
Aquilo; / Me Borealis Agens Nitidum 
/super Aetheris Axem / Iustitiae Solis 
Luce beavit Hyems.28 


MANCHESTER, MASS. 
Hoc decus exiguum sacrum memoriae 
reverendi AMESII CHEEVER, qui 
cursu peracto aetatis suae 69, 15 Jan 
uarli, anno Domini, 1756, terrena pro 
caelestibus reliquit.29 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
Memoriae sacrum rev. domini JOHAN. 
NIS BARNARD, primae Christi ec 
clesiae apud Marblehead pastoris fide 
lis. Theologus erat vere eruditus, con 
cionator admodum sapiens utilisque. 
Suis non solum quin et posteris monita 
reliquit. Exemplum pietatis ac chris: 
tianae virtutis insigne, amicitiae et pa 
cis cultor, ecclesiae et oppidi decus 
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READ 
LIKE A ROMAN 


Latin students get off to a good start 
with Tutor reading filmstrips to supple- 
ment their first textbook, USING 
LATIN. BOOK ONE. 


This dynamic Tutor teaching aid high- 
lights the language patterns of Latin, 
helps students form correct, natural 
reading habits right from the begin- 
ning. Group attention is focused on 
single points for complete, easy teacher 
control. An excellent reviewing device, 
Tutor filmstrips permit repetition with- 
out boredom. 


By special arrangement with Scott, 
Foresman & Co., these popular 35 mm. 
filmstrips have been expertly edited lin- 
guistically by Waldo E. Sweet, of the 
University of Michigan. You can order 
them directly from the workshop of 
Richard H. Walker, first to create and 
publish recordings and readings film- 
strips for your Latin classroom. 


ORDER FORM 

Send the USING LATIN filmstrips checked: 
Lessons 1-9 8.) Lessons 55-61 
2.1 Lessons 10-18 Lessons 62-66 
3. Lessons 19-26 Lessons 67-72 
4. Lessons 27-33 11. Lessons 73-78 
5.) Lessons 34-40 12. [] Lessons 79-83 
Lessons 41-47 13. Lessons 84-88 
7.) Lessons 48-54 14. [] Lessons 89-95 

Individual strips at $3.00—Complete Set $40.00 

Teacher's Manual $1.00—Free with Complete Set 


Enclosed find payment of $... 
filmstrips. 


Send Complete Set and charge school. (] 
Name .. 

Position ....... 

School .. 


TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 
RICHARD H. WALKER, Pres. 
8 Masterton Road 
BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 


multos post labores Christi et anima- 
rum causa peractos hac vita, Januarii 
24, 1770, et ministerii 54 aetatisque 89, 
placide decessit.*° 


In memoriam erectum rev. dom. GU- 
LIELMI WHITWELL, ecclesiae pri- 
mae Christi apud Marblehead, pas- 
toris. Scriba erat in regno coelorum 
peritus, Deum precatus est ardenter, 
apte, et cum solemnitate. Sacrae ora- 
tiones, quas ad populum habuit, evan- 
gelicae, plura breviter continentes, et 
concitandis animis idoneae erant. To- 
tum humanum generis complexus est, 
et charissime patriam habuit, quae 
eum peperit. 


Exemplum pietatis et christianae vir- 
tutis praeclarum et inter hance vitam 
et ejus labores, Nov. 8 vo, A. D. 1781, 
ministerii 19, aetatisque 45, tranquille 
animam emisit.*1 


Hoc caespite velantur dom. SAM- 
UELIS CHEEVER ecclesiae primae 
Dom. nost. Jesu Christi apud Marble- 
pastoris reverendi_ reliquiae. 
Neque ex humanis demigravit annis ea- 
tenus gravatus fuit cumque obiit, licet 
annum octogesimum quintum ageret, 
viribus tantum non juvenilibus floruit 
et vix tandem senuit; officio pastorali 
erga Pastoris magni gregem integri- 
tate maxima, labore, et vigilantia; 
amore, benevolentia, et philadelphia, 
per quinquaginta annos, fungebatur; la- 
boribus donec fatigatus intra limina per 
quatuor fere annos cohibitus fuit, ubi 
studiis et praecationibus enixe attamen 
incubuit; populo interea damnum ef- 
fuse, insigniter quantumlibet repara- 
tum, lugente; opere suo demum per- 
acto, ut remuneretur accersitus fuit, 29 
Maii, 1724, et resignatione maxima, 
sine dolore, sine morbo, nisi senectute 
et valitudine vix adversa, tandem eva- 
sit, suavissimeque in Jesu dormivit.#? 
S. M. reverendi SIMONIS BROAD- 
STREET, qui, annis triginta tribusque 
peractis munere pastorali in Christi 
ecclesiam Marmoracriensem secun- 
dam, quinto Octobris die, anno 1771, 
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aetatisque 63, in Jesu dormivit. Hu- 
manitate caritateque praeclarus, pie- 
tate insignis, omnibusque bonis literis 
eximie praeditus. 
Qui vitam suam bene degit honore 
Memorabitur; nec dies 
Ulla famam condet suam, sub invido 
Oblivii silentio. Buchanan.** 


MARLBOROUGH, MASS. 
(Spring Hill Burying Ground) 
Reliquiae Terrestres Theologi vere 
venerandi /ROBERTI BRECK sub hoc 
tumulo conservantur. / Pars coelestis 
ad coelum myriadum angelorum et / 
ad Spiritus Justorum qui perfecti sunt, 
abiit. / Ingenii / penetrantis: Quoad 
Vires naturales, vir fuit am- / plissimae 
mentis et judicii solidi una cum animi 
Fortitudine singulari / QUOAD Partes 
acquisitas spectat, in Linguis / quae 
Doctae praesertim audiunt admodum 
pe- / ritus:—Literarum politarum men- 
sura parum / communi instructus; et 
Quod Aliis fuit dificile, / ille Virtute 
Genii proprii et Studiis coarctis / felici- 
ter subegit. / In omnibus Theologiae 
Partibus versatissimus, et / vere ortho- 
doxus Scriba ad Regnum Coelorum / 
usquequoque institutus: Officio pastor- 
ali in Eccle- / sia Marlburiensi, ubi 
Spiritus Sanctus illum con- / stituit 
Episcopum per XXVII Annos, fideliter, 
sedulo, / pacifice, multaque cum 
Laude, functus est. / DOCTRINAE 
revelatae, una cum Cultu et Regi- / 
mine in Ecclesiis Novanglicanis insti- 
tuto, Assertor / habilis et strenuus / AD 
Consilia danda in Rebus arduis tum 
publi- / cis tum privatis, Integritate 
conspicuus et / Prudentia instructissi- 
mus. / SINCERE dilexit Amicos, Pa- 
triam, et univer- / sam Christi eccle- 
siam. / DENIQUE, Pietatis, omnis Vir- 
tutis socialis, et / quoad Res terrenas, 
Moderaminis Exemplar. / IN Doloribus 
asperis Aegritudinis ultimae Patientia 
/ ejus Opus perfectum habuit; et si non 
ovans, ex- / pectans tamen et placide 
discessit. / Natus Decemb. 7, 1682. / 
Denatus Januar. 6, 1731. Prophetae 


ipsi non in / Seculum vivunt.*4 


METHUEN, MASS. 
(Burying Ground, Meeting House Hill) 


Hic jacent in expectatione diei su- 
premi. / Quali erant dies ista indica- 
bl... ie. / Here they lie in expecta- 
tion of the judgment day. / That day 
will declare what manner of persons 
they were.3* 
NATICK, MASS. 

Hic depositae sunt reliquiae domini 
reverendi OLIVERI PEABODY, viri, 
propter mentis facultates, maxima 
veneratione digni. Speculationes theo- 
logicas optime delegit. In officio pas- 
torali conspicue effulsit, per annos tri- 
ginta. Populo apud Natick ministravit 
praecipue aboriginum eruditionis in re- 
ligione christiana causa. In vita sociali 
quoque fuit exemplar. Benevolentia in- 
tegra et hospitalitate catholica maxime 
antecessit. Retributionem futurum cer- 
tissime expectans ministerium reliquit, 
die Februarii 2do. A.D. 1752, aetatis 
54.36 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
Reliquiae hic deponuntur dom. NICO- 
LAI HODGE, coll. Har. A. M. indolis 
promptae ac mentis piae juvenis; lit- 
eratura omnimoda non parum praedi- 
tus; ecclesiis decessit maestis candi- 
datus evangelicus; contemporalibus, 
quibuscumque notus, condolentibus 
plauditur. Futurus etiam longe lauda- 
bitur apud Neoburienses, qui natu ga- 
visi sunt, omnium votis non obstantl- 
bus, Feb. 29, 1744, aetatis 24 denatus. 
Beatitudine jam caelesti Deo optimo 
maximo donatus est spiritus; corpus 
autem descensuro Christo immortale et 
gloriosum resuscitabitur, felicissimus 
inde totalis in aeternum. Sic voluit reg- 
nans caelis terrisque Supremus.*7 


NEWTON, MASS. 
Hic depositum mori quod potuit rev- 
erendi vereque venerandi JOHANNIS 
COTTONI, ecclesiae Newtoniensis fi- 
delissimi, prudentissimi, doctissimique 
nuper pastoris, concionandi tam pre- 
candi facultate celeberrimi, pietate 
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spectatissimi, moribus_ sanctissimis 
undequaque et suavissime ab omnibus 
bene meriti, dep‘oratique auditoribus 
praecipue, quibus vel mortuus concion- 
ari non desinit. Fama longe lateque 
vocalius et diutius marmore duratis- 
simo, nomen _ perdulce_ proclamabit. 
Morbo non senecta fractus, e vita de- 
cessit, Maii 17, A.D. 1757, aetatis suae 
64, officii ministralis 43.°74 


Hoc tumulo depositae sunt reliquiae 
reverendi et perdocti D. D. NEHEM- 
IAE HOBART, collegii Harvardini so- 
cii lectissimi, ecclesiae Neotoniensis 
per annos quadraginta pastoris fide!- 
issimi et vigilantissimi, singulari gravi- 
tate, humilitate aeque ac pietate et 
doctrina—a doctis et piis eximia ven- 
eratione et amore recolendi. Natus 
erat 21 Novembris, 1648. Denatus 25 
Augusti, 1712, anno aetatis 64.°7> 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
(Old Burial Ground) 


Ah! quam dispar monumentum.*§ 


QUINCY, MASS. 

(Old Braintrey Burial Ground— 
Hancock Cemetery) 
LIBERTATEM AMICITIAM FIDEM 

RETINEBIS / D. O. 


ROXBURY, MASS. 

(East Burying Ground) 
Sub spe immortali y® herse of Mr. 
BENJAMIN THOMSON, learned school- 
master and physician, and y® renowned 
poet of New England; obiit Aprilis 13° 
anno Domini 1714, et aetatis suae 74; 
mortuus sed immortalis.+° 


SALEM, MASS. 


SIMON BRADSTREET, armiger, ex 
ordine senatoris, in colonia Massachu- 
settensi ab anno 1630, usque ad annum 
1673. Deinde ad annum 1679, vice-gu- 
bernator. Denique ad annum 1686, ejus- 
dem coloniae, communi et constanti 
populi suffragio, gubernator. Vir, ju- 
dicio lynceario preditus, quem nec 
nhumma nec honos allexit. Regis au- 


thoritatem, et populi libertatem, aequa 
lance libravit. Religione ornatus, vita 
irnocuus, mundum et vicit, et deseruit, 
27 die Martii, A.D. 1697, aetatis 94.41 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
(Grave Yard) 
VIRTUTE VIXIT, MEMORIA VI- 
VIT.42 


WATERTOWN, MASS. 

(Old Burying Ground) 
Hic / Depositae sunt reliquiae viri / 
veri venerandi / HENRICI GIBBS, Ec- 
clesiae Christi / apud Aquitonienses 
Pastoris / vigilantissimi, / Pietate ful- 
gente, eruditione non / mediocri gravi- 
tate singulari / spectatissimi, / peri- 
tia in divinis, prudentia in humanis, / 
accuratione in concionibus, copia in 
precibus / praecellentis: / Qui per 
aerumnas vitae doloresque mortis / re- 
quiem tandem invenit / die Octobris 
21, Anno Dom. MDCCXXIII / Aetatis 
Suae LVI. / Hic / Etiam deponitur 
corpus MERCY GIBBS, / Conjux sua 
dilectissima, / Quae expiravit Domino 
24 Januarii / Anno Dom. MDCCXVI. / 
Aetatis Suae XLI.+% 


JOHANNIS SHERMANNI Maxime Pie- 
tatis, Gravitatis, & Candoris Viri; / in 
Theologia plurimum versati; / in con- 
cionando vere Chrysostomi; / in Arti- 
bus Liberalibus praecipue Mathemati- 
cis incomparabilis; / Aquitamensis 
Ecclesiae in Nov Anglia fidelissimi 
Pastoris; / Co!legii Harvardini Inspec- 
toris & Socii; / Qui postquam annis 
plus minus XLV Christo fuit hyperetes 
in ecclesia / Fidus, / Morte matura 
transmigravit / & a Christo palma dec- 
oratus est, / A. D. MDCLXXXV. Au- 
gust 8 / Aetatis Suae LXXII. / Mem- 
oriae.+4 


HANCOCK, N.H. 
(Old Cemetery) 
Contra mortem non est remedium.+5 


HANOVER, N.H. 


Hvuc marmor tumulum designat JO- 
HANNIS SMITH, universitate Dart- 
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muthensi Lat. Grae. Heb. caet. lin- 
guar. q. orient. prof. S. T. D. Animam 
expiravit prid. kal. Maii, A. D. 1809, 
anno aetatis 56. Pietate ingenioque 
praeditus, inter literas incoluit; labori- 
bus invictus non solum musarum bibit 
ad rivulos, sed etiam ad pontes et intra 
penetralia potavit. Affectus sui hoc 
testimonium patris imposuit sepulchro 
Johannes W. Smith.+6 


NEW BOSTON, N.H. 

(Old Burying Ground) 
Purissimus, doctissimus, fortissimus / 
et lamentatissimus in populorum / su- 
orum amoribus semper vivit.47 


PETERBOROUGH, N.H. 
(Old Cemetery, East Hill) 
HIC JACET CORPUS / ELISA- 
BETHE / FILIA MR. JOANIS / 
YOUNG, M. D. ET DNA ELI- / SA- 
BETHE YOUNG OBHT / 22 do DIE 
AGUSTI 1767 / ETATIS 5 MENSES.#48§ 


Moriendum est omnibus.*” 


PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 

Hic sepelitur reverendus NATHANAEL 
ROGERS, A. M. Jesu Christi minister 
fidelis; prosapia studiis evangeliis de- 
vota oriundus; ingenio, eruditione, inte- 
gritate, moribusque suavissimis, valde 
ornatus; benevolentiae, fidei, pietatis, 
exemplar illustre; theologiae consultis- 
simus; concionator praeclarus; eccles- 
iae pastor vigilantissimus; natus est 
Ipsvici, 7mo kalendas Martii, 1669. In 
Jesu sinum efflavit animam, 5to nonas 
Octobris, 1723.5° 


Nomen in exemplum sero servabimus 
aevo.51 


Haec limina victor Christus subiit.®? 


PERTH AMBOY, N.J. 

(St. Peter’s Churchyard) 
Sub spe beatae resurrectionis hic re- 
ponitur quod in THOMA GORDON mor- 
tale reportum est. Qui familia prisca 
de Pitluggi in Scotia ortus, prosapis, 
si fas esset, portuit gloriari. Tamen illi 


KAISER 


non defeuit quo jure gloriaretur; nam 
a secretis hujus provinciae republicae, 
necessariis charus, numinis_ eterni 
verus cultor, visit volens et decessit 
lubens 28avo Die Aprilis Anno Domini 
1722do, aetatis vero 70, in memoriam 
cujus uxor moerens, quar etiam condi 
expetit, curavit. Visit dum voluit, dum 
fata volebant. Sic nec vita gravis mors 
nec acerba fuit.5* 


PRINCETON, N.J. 

M. S. reverendi admodum viri AARON- 
IS BURR, A. M. Collegii Neo-Caesari- 
ensis praesidis. Natus apud Fairfield, 
Connecticutensium, 4 Januarii, A. D. 
1716. S. V. Honesta in eadem colonia 
familia oriundus, Collegio Yalensi in- 
nutritus, Novarceae_ sacris_ initiatus, 
1738. Annos circiter viginti pastorali 
munere fideliter functus. Collegii N. C. 
praesidium, 1748, accepit, in Nassoviae 
aulam, sub finem 1756, translatus. De- 
functus in hoc vico, 24 Septembris, A. 
D. 1757, S. N. aetat. 42. Eheu, quam 
brevis! Huic marmori subjicitur quod 
mori potuit, quod immortale vendicar- 
unt caeli. Quaeris, viator, qualis quan- 
tusque fuit? perpaucis accipe. Vir cor- 
pore parvo ac tenui, studiis, vigiliis, 
assiduisque laboribus macro. Sagaci- 
tate, perspicacitate, agilitate, ac soler- 
tia, si fas dicere, plusquam humana, 
pene angelica. Anima ferme totus. Om- 
nigena literatura instructus, theologia 
praestantior; concionator volubilis, sua- 
vis, et suadus; orator facundus. Mori- 
bus facilis, candidus, et jucundus, vita 
egregie liberalis ac beneficus; supra 
vero omnia emicuerunt pietas ac bene- 
volentia. Sed ah! quanta et quota in- 
genii, industriae, prudentiae, patien- 
tiae, caeterarumque omnium virtutum 
exemplaria, marmoris sepulchralis an- 
gustia reticebit. Multum desideratus, 
multum dilectus, humani generis de- 
liciae. O! infandum sui desiderium, ge- 
mit ecclesia, plorat academia; at cae- 
lum plaudit, dum ille ingreditur in gau- 
dium Domini dulce loquentis, euge bone 
et fidelis serve. Abi, viator, tuam re- 
spice 
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M. S. reverendi admodum viri, JONA- 
THAN EDWARDS. A. M. Collegii No- 
vyae-Caesareae praesidis. Natus apud 
Windsor, Connecticutensium, 5 Octo- 
pris, A. D. 1703. S. V. Patre reverendo 
Timotheo Edwards oriendus, collegio 
Yalensi educatus, apud Northampton 
sacris initiatus, 15 Februarii, 1726-7. 
Illinc dimissus, 22 Junii, 1750, et munus 
barbaros instituendi accepit. Praeses 
aulae Nassovicae creatus, 16 Februarii, 
1758. Defunctus in hoc vico, 22 Martii 
sequentis, S. N. aetatis 55, heu nimis 
brevis! Hic jacet mortalis pars. Qualis 
persona quaeris, viator? Vir corpore 
procero, sed gracili, studiis intentis- 
simis, abstinentia, et sedulitate, attenu- 
ato. Ingenii acumine, judicio acri, et 
prudentia, secundus nemini mortalium. 
Artium liberalium et scientiarum peri- 
tia insignis, criticorum sacrorum opti- 
mus, theologus eximius. Ut vix alter 
aequalis, disputator candidus; fidei 
christianae propugnator validus et in- 
victus; concionator gravis, serius, dis- 
criminans; et Deo favente, successu 
faelicissimus. Pietate praeclarus, mori- 
bus suis severus, ast aliis aequus et 
benignus, vixit dilectus, veneratus — 
sed ah! lugendus moriebatur. Quantos 
gemitus discedens ciebat! Heu sapien- 
tia tanta! Heu doctrina et religio! 
Amissum plorat collegium, plorat et 
ecclesia; at, eo recepto, gaudet coelum. 
Viator, et pia sequere vestigia.55 


Sub hoc marmore sepulchrali mortales 
exuviae reverendi perquam viri, SAM- 
UELIS DAVIES, A. M. collegii Nov- 
Caesariensis praesidis, futurum Dom- 
ini adventum praestolantur. Ne te, via- 
tor, ut pauca de tanto tamque dilecto 
viro resciscas, paulisper morari pigeat. 
Natus est in comitatu de Newcastle, 
juxta Delaware, 3 Novembris, anno 
salutis reparatae, 1724. S. V. Sacris 
ibidem initiatus, 19 Februarii, 1747, 
tutelam pastoralem ecclesiae in comi- 
tatu de Hanover, Virginiensium susce- 
pit. Ibi per 11 plus minus annos, Minis- 
tri evangelici laboribus indefesse et, 
favente numine, auspicato perfunctus. 
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Ad munus praesidiale collegii Nov- 
Caesariensis gerendum vocatus est, et 
inauguratus, 26 Julii, 1759, S. N. Sed, 
proh rerum inane! intra biennium febre 
correptus candidam animam coelo red- 
didit, 4 Februarii, 1761. Heu quam exi- 
guum vitae curriculum! Corpore fuit 
eximio; gestu liberali, placido, augus- 
to. Ingenii nitore, morum integritate, 
munificentia, facilitate, inter paucos il- 
lustris. Rei literariae peritus; theolo- 
gus promptus perspicax; in rostris, per 
eloquium blandum, mellitum, vehe- 
mens simul et perstringens, nulli se- 
cundus. Scriptor ornatus, sublimis, di- 
sertus. Praesertim vero pietate, arden- 
te in Deum zelo et religione spectan- 
dus. In tanti viri, majora meriti, me- 
moriam diuturnam amici hoc qualecun- 
que monumentum, honoris ergo et gra- 
titudinis, posuere. Abi, viator, ei ae- 
mulare.56 


Memoriae sacrum reverendi SAMUEL- 
IS FINLEY. S. T. D. collegii neo- 
Caesariensis praesidis. Armachae in 
Hibernia natus, A D. 1715. In Americam 
migravit, anno 1734. Sacris ordinibus 
initiatus est, anno 1743, apud Novum 
Brunsvicum Neo-Caesariensium. Ec- 
clesiae Notinghami Pennsylvaniensium 
munus pastorale suscepit, 14 kal. Jul. 
1744; ibique, academiae celeberrimae 
diu praefuit. Designatus praeses col- 
legii Neo-Caesariensis officium inivit 
id. Jul. 1761. Tandem dilectus, venera- 
tus, omnibus flendus, morti accubuit 
Philadelphiae, 15 kal. Sextilis, A. D. 
1766. Artibus literisque excultus prae 
caeteris praecipue inituit rerum di- 
vinarum scientia. Studio divinae gloriae 
flagrans, summis opibus ad veram re- 


ligionem promovendam, et in con- 
cionibus, et in sermone familiari 
operam semper navabat. Patientia, 


modestia, mansuetudo miranda animo 
moribusque enituerunt. Oh charitatem, 
observantiam, vigilantiam, erga ju- 
venes fidei suae mandatos fuit insignis- 
simus; moribus ingenuus, pietate sin- 
cera, vixit omnibus dilectus, moriens 
triumphavit.57 
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Reliquiae mortales JOANNIS WITH- 
ERSPOON, D. D. L. L. D. collegii Neo- 
Caesariensis praesidis, plurimum ven- 
erandi sub hoc marmore inhumantur. 
Natus parochio Yestrensi, Scotorum, 
nonis Februarii, 1722, V. literis 
humanioribus in  universitate Edin- 
burgensi imbutus; sacris ordinibus ini- 
tatus, anno 1743, munere pastorali per 
viginti quinque annos fideliter functus 
est, primo apud Beith, deinde apud 
Paisly. Praeses designatus aulae Nas- 
sovicae, anno 1767. In Americam mig- 
gravit, anno 1768, idibusque Sextilis, 
maxima expectatione omnium, munus 
praesidiale suscepit. Vir  eximia 
pietate, ac virtute; omnibus dotibus 
animi praecellens; doctrina atque opti- 
marum artium studiis, penitus eruditus. 
Concionator gravis, solemnis, orationes 
ejus sacrae praeceptis, et institutis 
vitae praestantissimis, nec non ex- 
positionibus sacrosanctae scripturae 
dilucidis, sunt repletae. In sermone 
familiari comis, lepidus, blandus, 
rerum ecclesiae forensium peritissi- 
mus; summa prudentia et in regenda, 
et instituenda juventute, praeditus. Ex- 
istimationem collegii apud peregrinos 
auxit; bonasque literas in eo multum 
provexit. Inter lumina clarissima, et 
doctrinae, et ecclesiae, diu_ vixit. 
Tandem veneratus, dilectus, lugendus 
omnibus animam efflavit, 17 kal Dec. 
anno salutis mundi 1794, aetatis suae 
73.58-60 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Memoriae sacrum dom. JOHANNIS 
CAMPBELL, viri probi, pii; prosapia 
Caledoniae orti perantiqua, qui, post 
annos complures in insula Jamica 
ruri colendo feliciter insumptos, huc 
locorum valentudinis ergo migravit. 
Brevi tamen hydrope obrutus, fato 
functus est, 21 Jun. an. salut. 1770, an. 
autem aetatis agens 52m. Nescia mens 
hominum fati sortisque futurae.®1 


JOANNES CHRISTOPHORUS KUNZE, 
sacro-sanctae theologiae doctor, ad 


aeternae regna salutis redibat die 24to 
Julii, 1807, aetatis annum 64um. agens, 
Ille, dum inter mortales versaretur, 
munera fecit professoris historiae ec- 
clesiasticae, atque literarum oriental- 
ium in collegio Columbiano; necnon 
clericis Lutheranis intra rempublicam 
Novum Eboracum praefuit; index 
locuples rerum biblicarum; _fidei 
christianae decus et tutamen. Coetus 
fidelium, quibus evangelium exponere 
laborabat, monumentum amoris ac 
commemorationis poni curat.®? 


Leo M. Kaiser 
Loyola University (Chicago) 


NOTES 


27 Arthur W. Johnson and Ralph E. Ladd, 
Memento Mori . . An Accurate Transcription 
of the Tombstones .. . in the Ancient North 
Burial Yard, Ipswich, Mass., Ipswich Historical 
Society, Ipswich, Mass. 1935, 66-67. 

23 Ibid. 190. Couplets on the tomb of Daniel 
Rogers, d. 1722. 

29 Alden 3.105-106. No indication of cemetery. 

30 Alden 2.273. No indication of cemetery. 

31 Alden 2.274-275. Humanum ought to be 
humani. No indication of cemetery. 

382 Alden 3.104-105. No indication of cemetery. 

33 Alden 3.106. No indication of cemetery. 

34 Anon., Marlborough, Massachusetts, Burial 
Ground Inscriptions, Worcester, Mass. 1908, 81-82. 

35 On the tomb of Rev. Christopher Sargeant, 
d. 1790, and h‘s wife Susanna. Methuen Historical 
Society, Yr Catalog of Ep‘taphs from Ye Old 
Burying Ground on Meeting House Hill in 
Methuen, Massachusetts, Methuen, Mass. 1897. 
Quali should be quales, and indicabili, indicabit. 

36 Alden 1.45. No indication of cemetery. 

37 Alden 3.209. Futurus is strangely used. No 
indication of cemetery. 

37a Alden 1.142. No indication of cemetery. 

37b Alden 1.141. No indication of cemetery. 

38 On the of Edward Strong, d. 1813. 
Bridgman 1850: 

39 This Fessenden is on a tablet to President 
John Adams in the church near Hancock Ceme- 
tery. Adams is buried beneath the church vesti- 
bule. Merriam (above, note 23) 413. 

40 Alden 1.237. 

41 Alden 1.71. No indication of cemetery. 

12:O0n the tomb of Jonathan Dwight, d. 1840. 
1850: 121. 

Harris 24. 

Harris 48. 

45 On the tomb of John Cumings. d. 1789. A. B. 
Stone, E. L. Ware, W. M. Davis, Inscriptions on 
Gravestones in the Old Cemetery at Hancock, 
N. H., (Hancock, N. H. 1911], 68. 

46 Alden 2.83. No indication of cemetery. 

47 On the tomb of Rev. Ephraim P. Bradford, 
d. 1845. The Misses Atwood, Inscriptions from 
New Boston, New Hampshire, Graveyards (type- 
script, Newberry Library), n. p. 1931, 69. 


(See page 301) 
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WAGENER 


Latin 


and the Romans 
New Edition 


BOOK ONE 


This book introduces the student to 
Latin simply and naturally, and is or- 
ganized around various aspects of 
Roman life. Latin is taught by em- 
phasizing reading for meaning, with 
grammar and vocabulary introduced 
as they are needed. Beautifully illus- 
trated. 


wR 


BOOK TWO 


Included are selections from Virgil's 
Aeneid, portions from Caesar's Com- 
mentaries, and writings from other 
Latin authors. Acquaints students with 
Roman history. A helpful Teachers’ 
Manual is provided for both books. 
Please ask for descriptive circular. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


48 Anon., Inscriptions on Gravestones in the 
Two Old Cemeteries on the East Hill in Peter- 
borough, N. H., Peterborough, N. H. 1908, 36. 
49 Ibid. On the tomb of Elizabeth Hammel, d. 


769. 

50 Alden 1.38. No indication of cemetery. 

51 On the tombstone of New Hampshire Chief 
Justice John Pickering, d. 1805. Dactylic hexa- 
meter. Alden 2. 168. No indication of cemetery. 

52. On the tomb of Abigail Pickering, wife of 
John Pickering. Alden 2. 178. No indication of 
cemetery. 

53 W. Northey Jones, The History of St. Peter’s 
Church in Perth Amboy, N. J., [Perth Amboy, 
N. J.] 1924, 275. Very imperfectly transcribed by 
Jones. Pitluggi refers to Pitlurg, Scotland. Epi- 
taph perhaps by the Rector, Rev. William Skin- 
ner. Partial elegiac couplet at the end. 

54 Alden 1.146-148. No indication of cemetery. 

55 Alden 1.148-149. The last line perhaps should 
read Viator, i et pia sequere vestigia. No indica- 
tion of cemetery. 

56 Alden 1.149. No indication of cemetery. 

57 Alden 1.151. Epitaph by President S. S. 
Smith of Princeton University. No indication of 
cemetery. 

58-60 Alden 1.153-154. Epitaph by President S. S. 
Smith of Princeton University. No indication of 
cemetery. 

61 Alden 4.258. Last line from Vergil, Aen. 10. 
501-502. No indication of cemetery. 

62 Alden 4.262. This inscription by Samuel L. 
Mitchell was never used. The vestry of the 
church preferred a German inscription. No in- 
dication of cemetery. 


(to be continued) 


Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York 11] Chicago 6 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 7 
CIGLA, II (continued) We See (from page 294) 


THE CROSSING OF THE STYX 


The following dispatch from Rochester, 
N.Y., appeared on the front page of the 
Richmond News Leader, December 24: 


In the interest of public safety, Rochester 
police have been posting signs all over the 
city saying ‘‘Don’t Cross the Styx in ’56.’’ 

This is causing confusion in some circles, 
police report. 

Last night an irate innkeeper called head- 
quarters and wanted to know where the 
““Styx’’ were and why he could not cross 
them. 

Several customers became highly indig- 
nant after pondering the sign. The innkeeper 
said their remarks added up to something 
like, “It’s a free country I'll cross 
where I like.”’ 

The policeman on the telephone told him 
finally that the Styx was a river that formed 
the boundary lines for the region of the 
dead in Greek mythology. 

The innkeeper mulled this over for a while 
and then said, ‘‘Why don’t they say so?”’ 
He hung up. 
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FOR THE SUMMER OF 1956 
A CRUISE OF THE GREEK ISLANDS 


The Stoa of Attalos will be dedicated at Athens 
August 30, 31 and September 1 


There will be a cruise of the Greek Islands August 23 - September 2 for those 
attending this dedication. Lecturers on the cruise will include among others, 
Professor Denys Page, Dr. William B. Dinsmoor, Professor Gertrude Smith 
and Professor James S. Constantine. 


Islands visited: Crete (including Phaestos), Thera, Rhodes (including 
Lindus) , Cos, Patmos, Delos, Myconos, Tenos, Aegina. 


Price of the cruise and accommodations at Athens during the dedication. . $390 
Transatlantic fares not included. 


Tour of Greece, including Sunium, Marathon, Delphi, Eleusis, Corinth, 
Mycenae, Epidaurus, Tiryns, and the Cruise, August 20- September 4. .$480 


Transatlantic fares not included. 


For Full Information Write DEPARTMENT D 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Newton Massachusetts 
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Fifty-Second Annual Meeting 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH 


Lexington, Kentucky, April 5-7, 1956 
at the invitation of the University of Kentucky 


Headquarters: Phoenix Hotel (all sessions except that on Thursday after- 
noon will be held in the Ballroom on the Mezzanine floor of the hotel) 


PROGRAM 
Thursday, April 5 


8:30 a.m. Registration, Mezzanine lobby. (A registration fee of $1, to help defray 
expenses, will be asked of all who attend the meeting in whole or in part; except 
that there is no fee for high school students.) 


9:00 a.m. Meeting of the Executive Committee, Sample Room 463. 


9:30 a.m. First session. ALFrep P. Hamitton, Millsaps College, presiding. 
ALEXANDER DauzEIL, Trinity College, University of Toronto: ‘‘Vergil and Maecenas.” 
Russet A. Peterson, President, Dakota Lutheran Academy, Minot, North Dakota: 
“Why the Church Continues to Teach the Languages of Faith.”’ 
HersBert M. Howe, University of Wisconsin: ‘‘The Religio of Lucretius.’’ (15 min.) 
BERNARDIN PatTeRsSON, O. S. B., St. Maur’s Priory, South Union, Kentucky: ‘The 
Linguistic Approach to Latin.”’ 
Intermission (10 min.) 
Rocer A. Hornssy, State University of Iowa: ‘‘Significant Action in the Symposium.”’ 
GeorcE F. OsmuN, University of Texas: ‘‘Palaephatus — Pragmatic Mythographer.”’ 
Mary S. C. N., Nazareth College, Louisville, Kentucky: 
Classical Heritage Reconsidered.’’ (15 min.) 
KATHERINE H. Moter, Mullens High School, Mullens, West Virginia: ‘‘Latin! Lively?” 


:00 p.m. Second session. Guignol Theatre, Fine Arts Building, University of Kentucky 
(Rose Street, one block south of Euclid Street). ArTHuR H. Moser, University of 
Tennessee, presiding. 
FraNK R. Kramer, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio: ‘‘The Vergilian Society’s Sum- 
mer School in Italy.’’ (10 min.) 
Pau, MacKeEnoprick, University of Wisconsin: ‘‘Future Indicative Active: The APA 
Survey of Secondary School Latin.’’ (10 min.) 
Greeting: Dean Martin M. Wuite, College of Arts and Sciences, University of Ken- 
tucky. 
Panel Discussion (arranged by EpitH M. A. Kovach, Mumford High School, Detroit): 
“The Content of Second-Year Latin’’ 
Moderator: James E. Duntap, University of Michigan 
Panel: 
ELizaBETH CoNN, Bobo High School, Clarksdale, Mississippi 
Rogsert J. Curtis, Mishawaka High School, Mishawaka, Indiana 
MorHer M. Ursuta, O. S. U., Marquette High School, Alton, Illinois 
SAMUEL L. Powers, Casady School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Marinpa B. Rosinson, Central High School, Louisville, Kentucky. 
MarGAaRET SCARSETH, Austin High School, Austin, Minnesota 
HELENE Witson, Edsel Ford High School, Dearborn, Michigan 
General discussion. 


7:30 p.m. Third session. 
Style show, ‘‘April in Rome,’’ by pupils of Mrs. MartHa Miter, Highlands High 


School, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 
Archaeological lecture, ‘‘The Beginnings of Greek Civilization’: Saut S. 
University of Missouri. (Illustrated in color.) 
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FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


Friday, April 6 


7:30 a.m. State Vice-Presidents’ Breakfast, Private Dining Room No. 2. Secretary- 
Treasurer JOHN N. HoucGu presiding. 


9:30 a.m. Fourth session. Norman J. DeWrrtt, University of Minnesota, President-Elect 
of CAMWS, presiding. 
Symposium: ‘Linguistics and the Classical Languages”’ 
Moderator: Epwarp L. Bassett, University of Chicago. 
Papers by: 
Murray Fow ter, Professor of Linguistics, University of Wisconsin: ‘‘The His- 
torical-Comparative Method.’’ (20 min.) 
CuHartes C. Fries, Professor of English, University of Michigan: ‘‘Structural 
Linguistics and Language Teaching.’’ (40 min.) 
ELeANoR Huzar, Southeast Missouri State College: ‘‘Structural Linguistics and 
Latin Teaching.’’ (20 min.) 
JAMES M. ValL, University of Cincinnati: ‘‘Logical Analysis of the Parts of 
Speech.”’ (15 min.) 
General discussion. 
1:45 p.m. Fifth session. H. Ltoyp Stow, Vanderbilt University, President of the South- 
ern Section of CAMWS, presiding. 
(Note: A short business meeting of the Southern Section will be held in the same 
room immediately following the close of the session.) 
Bonnie SELANDERS, Newton High School, Newton, Kansas: ‘‘Uses of Slide Photography 
in High School Latin.’’ 
LauRA VOELKEL SUMNER, Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia: “A 
Visit to Italica.’’ (15 min.) 
GeorcE E. Ganss, S. J., Marquette University: ‘‘Changing Objectives and Procedures 
in Teaching Latin, 1555-1955.’’ (15 min.) 
Gtapys MartTIN, Mississippi State College for Women: ‘‘Highlights of Roman History, 
illustrated with original cartoons.”’ 


Intermission (5 min.) 


KENNETH B. Norton, Placement Director, College of Arts and Sciences, Ohio State 
University: ‘‘Placing Latin Majors in Industry.’’ 

ERNST ABRAHAMSON, Washington University: ‘‘Composition by Theme in the Odyssey.” 

Pau. Henry, S. J., Institut Catholique, Paris: ‘‘The Problem of the Personality of 
God in Plotinus.’’ 


4:30 p.m. Meeting of the Southern Section of CAMWS; see above. 


7:15 p.m. Subscription Banquet. Ballroom, Phoenix Hotel ($3 per plate; formal dress 
optional.) CLarReENcE A. Forses, Ohio State University, presiding. 
Greetings: HERMAN LrEeE Donovan, President, University of Kentucky. 
The Most Reverend WILLIAM T. MuLLoy, Bishop of Covington. 
Response: DEMETRIUS J. GeEorGAcAs, University of North Dakota, First Vice-President 
of CAMWS. 
Ovationes: C. KorFMacHER, St. Louis University. 
Remarks by JOSEPH SAGMASTER, Editor, The Cincinnati Times-Star: ‘‘A Layman 
Looks at Latin.’’ 
Presidential Address: Greratp F. Extse, State University of Iowa: ‘‘The Classics in the 
Twentieth Century.’’ 
Saturday, April 7 
9:00 a.m. Annual Business Meeting of CAMWS, Geratp F. ELsE presiding. 
10:15 a.m. Sixth session. Davip M. Ropinson, University of Mississippi, presiding. 
Epwarps B. Murray, Manager, Auditing Dept., General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
New York: ‘‘The Business Values of Classical Training.”’ 
LoRRAINE A. STRASHEIM, Indian Hills Junior High School, Prairie Village, Kansas: 
“Dies Irae 1956.’’ (15 min.) 
J. D. SapLteR, Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina: ‘“‘The CAMWS College 
Latin Survey.’’ (10 min.) 
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PROGRAM 


Verci. E. Hutt, Butler University: ‘‘The Civitas Romana.” 
KENNETH M. Apssott, Ohio State University: “‘Lupus in Fabula.” 

1:15 p.m. Tour of the horse farms in the vicinity of Lexington. Meet at main entrance, 
Phoenix Hotel. Cost, $1.25 per person. Reservations can be made at the registration 
desk. 

EXHIBITS 
A special, selective exhibit of audio-visual aids for Latin teaching will be on 
display during the meeting in Private Dining Room No. 1. Slides, filmstrips, and tape 
recordings will be shown, but not films. The exhibit is under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Wmu1aM M. Seaman, Michigan State University. 
Other exhibits, including American Classical League Service Bureau materials, 
will be on display in the Mezzanine lobby. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 

Phoenix Hotel (Headquarters). All rooms with bath: single, $4.50 up; double, $6.50 up; 
twin beds, $7.00 up. Groups may reserve rooms: three in a room, $3.00 each; four 
or more in a room, $2.75 each. On request, arrangements will be made for a 
registrant to share a twin-bed room with another registrant: $3.50 each. 

Kentuckian Hotel (two blocks from Headquarters). With two-piece bath: single, $3.50; 
double, $5.00. With bath: single, $5.00; double, $6.50; twin beds, $7.50 up. Free park- 
ing. 

Kimball House (two blocks from Headquarters). With running water: single, $2.75; 
double, $4.50. With bath: single, $3.00 up; double, $5.00 up. Free parking. 

Lafayette Hotel (one block from Headquarters). Without bath: single, $3.00; double, 
$5.00. With bath: single, $4.50 up; double, $6.50 up; twin beds, $8.00 up. 

Town House Motel (on U.S. 27, on bus line, one mile from Headquarters). With bath: 
single, $5.00; double, $7.00; twin beds, $8.00. 

Springs Motel (on U.S. 68, on bus line, two miles from Headquarters). With bath: 
single, $5.00; double, $7.00; twin beds, $8.00; two double beds, $9.00. 

All of these hostels (except Springs Motel) have family rates, i.e., children under 
twelve (under fourteen at Town House) free. 

ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SISTERS 

Sister Philip Neri, S.C.N., Lexington Catholic High School, 240 N. Limestone, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., has charge of reservations for Sisters. Since the capacity of the local 
communities is limited, additional accommodations (segregated), approved by Bishop 
William T. Mulloy, Diocese of Covington, have been arranged at the Phoenix Hotel 
(Headquarters). 

TRAVEL INFORMATION 


Lexington may be reached: 
(1) by the Southern or the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroads; 
(2) by the Piedmont, Eastern, or Delta Airlines; 
(3) by the Southeastern Greyhound Bus Lines; 
(4) by automobile over U.S. Routes 25 (North and South), 68 (North and South), 27 
(North and South), 421 (North), and 60 (East and West). 


LOCAL COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 

Honorary Chairman: T. T. Jones, University of Kentucky 

Chairman: Jonah W. D. Skiles, University of Kentucky 
Eugene Thomas, Bryan Station H. S.; Daniel C. Troxel, College of the Bible; Mary B. 
Hall, Douglas H. S.; Paul L. Guthrie and Jessie Thomas West, Dunbar H. S.; Rev. 
Addison Hosea, Episcopal Theological Seminary in Kentucky; Rev. George Ragland, 
First Baptist Church; Mary Wood Brown, Henry Clay H. S.; Dr. A. E. Baxter and 
Helen W. Meyer, Kentucky Chapter, Archaeological Institute of America; Katherine 
Kearns, Lafayette Junior H. S.; Sally Adams Robinson, Lafayette Sr. H. S.; Rosco 
Brong, Lexington Baptist College; Rev. Leo G. Kampsen, Sister Mary Henry, S.C.N., 
and Sister Philip Neri, S.C.N., Lexington Catholic H. S.; Charles P. Herndon, Lexing- 
ton Christian Bible College; Elise Dericksen, Lexington Jr. H. S.; Nannie Belle Kelley, 
Morton Jr. H. S.; Helen M. Dodds, Sayre School; Rev. Joseph E. McKenna, St. Paul 
Parochial School; Ruth G. Barrett and Donalene Sapp, Tau Chapter, Eta Sigma Phi; 
Robert J. Buck, Wilbert L. Carr, Boyd R. Keenan, Barbara Harris Myers, Albert 
Pappenheim, Cecil M. Platt, and Mary L. West, University of Kentucky. 
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First Vice-President: Demetrius J. Grorcacas, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 


North Dakota 


OFFICERS FOR 1955-1956 
President: Grratp F’. Exse, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


President-Elect: Norman J. DeWitt, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Secretary-Treasurer: JoHN N. Houcnu, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


Vice-Presidents for the States and Ontario 


ALABAMA H. R. Butts Birmingham-Southern College, 
Birmingham 
ARKANSAS CHESTER L. NEUDLING Univ. of Arkansas, Fayetteville 
COLORADO Kart K. HULLEy University of Colorado, Boulder 
FLORIDA Vrv1a CRAIG 2912 St. Johns Ave., Jacksonville 
GEORGIA M. KatHryn GuickK Agnes Scott College, Decatur 
ILLINOIS MacHIN Senior High School, Alton 
INDIANA Vercit HIATT Butler University, Indianapolis 
IOWA Mary A. BoxweEti Ft. Dodge High School, Ft. Dodge 
KANSAS L. R. Linn University of Kansas, Lawrence 
KENTUCKY J. W. D. SKILEs University of Kentucky, Lexington 
LOUISIANA GRAYDON W. REGENOS Tulane University, New Orleans 
MICHIGAN Wrmu1uMm M. SEAMAN Michigan State U., East Lansing 
MINNESOTA B. H. NarvEson St. Olaf College, Northfield 
MISSISSIPPI A. P, HAMILTON Millsaps College, Jackson 
MISSOURI Rosert G. HOERBER Westminster College, Fulton 
NEBRASKA RUTH PILLING Central High School, Omaha 


NEW MEXICO 
NORTH CAROLINA 


NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


ANNE KINGSBURY 
Marie B. DENNEEN 


DEMETRIUS J. GEORGACAS 
Mary C. ARNOLD 

Mary R. BELL 

DoNnNIS MARTIN 

Grace L. BEEDE 


University of N. M., Albuquerque 
Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro 
University of N. D., Grand Forks 
Can:bridge High School, Cambridge 
Okla College of Women, Chickasha 
Wintirop College, Rock Hill 
University of S. D., Vermillion 


TENNESSEE Francis NEWTON Vanderbilt University, Nashville 
TEXAS Harry J. LEon University of Texas, Austin 

UTAH Mary CaFFey East High School, Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA GERTRUDE MALZ Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar 
WEST VIRGINIA Lucy WHITSEL Marshall College, Huntington 
WISCONSIN EsTHER WEIGHTMAN Wisconsin High School, Madison 
WYOMING Rusy McBrmwe Natrona County High School, Casper 


ONTARIO, CANADA 


Emity McINNES 


Cornwall Collegiate Institute, 
Cornwall 


Executive Committee: GrraLp F. Exist, Demetrius J. Georcacas, Norman J. DeWrrt, 
N. Houcu, ArrHur H. Moser, Rosert J. Getty, James E. Duntap, H. Lioyp Stow, 
Harry J. Leon. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Committee on Educational Policies: Graydon W. Regenos, Tulane University, Chair- 
man; James E. Dunlap, University of Michigan; L. R. Lind, University of Kansas; 
Gertrude J. Oppelt, South Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Esther Weightman, 
University of Wisconsin High School, Madison. 

Latin Week Committee: Donnis Martin, Winthrop College, Chairman; Mrs. Mattie 
Joyce Blackwell, Spartanburg (S.C.) Senior High School; Jessie Helen Branam, Tren- 
ton (Mo.) Senior High School; Agnes McLean, Lew Wallace High School, Gary, Ind.; 
Lucy A. Whitsel, Marshall College. 

Committee on Scholarship Awards: Grace L. Beede, University of South Dakota, 
Chairman; Elizabeth Conn, Bobo High School, Clarksdale, Miss.; William B. Hethering- 
ton, S. J., Xavier University; William C. Korfmacher, St. Louis University; William A. 
McDonald, University of Minnesota. 
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